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Tue number and nature of the books which yearly issue from the 
English press, furnish a valuable measure, or, at least, an impor- 
tant symptom, of the state of society in this country. Inde- 
pendently of elementary works, the two most remarkable depart- 
ments of modern literature for extent, and, perhaps, for character, 
are novels and sermons. The former prove the existence of that de- 
mand for amusing and exciting trifles, which they are so com- 
pletely, and, in many cases, so innocently, calculated to gratify ;— 
while the latter furnish, we think, a most convincing testimony, 
that the desire of sound knowledge and religious instruction, has 
fully kept pace with the appetite for sentiment, and description, 
and heroic story. For notwithstanding the alarms of many good 
men, and the clamours, long and loud, against the frivolous tastes 
of modern readers, we can see no reason to believe, that mankind 
have committed any worse iniquity, than the exchange of one 
relaxation for another, and the aietinalien of the tales of the 
author of Waverley, for cards and dice,—for the three-bottle sit- 
tings of our grandfathers,—and the scandal-flavoured tea-cup 
which consoled their wives. On the other hand, the innumerable 
volumes of sermons,—to say nothing of other works, which an- 
nually “spread their grey wings, and in a moment fly,” from one 
end of the country to the other, are ample demonstrations, that 
there still exists amongst us a goodly remnant of those sober and 
time-honoured propensities, which were gratified, in other genera- 
tions, by Hooker, and Baxter, and Barrow. 

This enormous mass of religious writing, the work of so many 
different sects, the record of so many discordant modes of feeling, 
erecting such opposite conclusions on such various premises, and 
adorned by such fantastic diversities of imagination, may all, we 
think, be divided into two great classes. These we would distin- 
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guish by the names, for want of better, of the ercursive, and the 
technical. And first, of the excursive sermon.—In this kind of 
composition, Christianity being given as the basis, we often see a 
powerful mind delighting to build up a vast superstructure of rea- 
soning, and speculation, and general philosophy; and wonder at 
the height to which he rears his pile of fancies, and feelings, and 
metaphysical casuistries, and moral declamation. The argument 
sometimes becomes a mighty edifice of enthusiasm and subtlety ; 
and towers into airy pinnacles of thought, far elevated from the 
earth, and reaching high above the concerns of man. The word 
of Scripture is the centre from which his intellect radiates to the 
extremities of the universe; and he stretches the wide net-work of 
his theology across the farthest abysses of creation. Christianity 
does not come to us from his hands with unmixed simplicity; but 
he presents to us, in a cup of gold and gems, a wine which he has 
drugged with the spices of the east; and for which he has ranged 
earth, sea, and air, to discover fresh elements of intoxication and 
new flavours of delight. All existence supplies him with analo- 
gies ;—all science teems with his illustrations ;—and the world, the 
universe ; every idea, and feeling, and aspiration of the human 
breast, becomes a text for his piety. He boldly enters that 
shadowy, internal region, which is as yet scarcely open to the 
human eye, and attempts to seize, amid the vast obscurity, the 
deepest principles of the mind, and to use them as the weapons of 
his warfare, and the springs of his complex mechanism. 

It is a noble and an useful boldness, which seeks to connect 
Christianity with all our innumerable sensations, and with every 
movement of our intellects; to unite, under all circumstances, its 
consolations with our sorrows, and to blend its promises with 
earthly hopes. It is an enterprise worthy of the most extensive 
learning, and the loftiest abilities, to stamp the forms, and spread 
the colours of religion over the whole creation, and to draw all 
being into its sphere, as to the great centre of moral attraction. 
It is by such broad and expansive views, that the truths of the 
gospel may most clearly be shewn: not as afterthoughts in a 
finished plan, not as excrescences on a complete system ; but as 
eternal and universal manifestations of that pervading spirit, the 
life and the law of all that is. 3 

In the hands of genius, how powerful is this boundless armoury! 
how irresistible these varied engines! But they require to be 
handled with the nicest delicacy ; and can only be wielded by 
surpassing strength. One step beyond the great boundaries of 
human knowledge, beyond the limits where pause alike the imagi- 
nation and the reason ; one hair’s breadth of exaggeration in fancy, 
or of unsupported daring in argument, at once dissolves the con- 
nection between the spirit of the preacher, and the sympathies of 
the audience. 

This style of preaching, or something very nearly approaching 
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to it, is, we think, fast spreading ; and likely to spread still faster, 
with the advancing knowledge of the age. The more intelligence 
and the more general information that can be brought into the ser- 
vice of Christianity, the better for religion, and for mankind. But 
there is some danger, that incautious men may unite revealed 
truth to erroneous philosophy ; and a peril more imminent, and 
more formidable, that they may still attempt to mix up theological 
feeling with political speculation ; and pollute the one, while they 
misdirect the other. It is the peculiar excellence and glory of the 
Christian doctrine, and alone almost a sufficient proof of its divine 
origin, that it is fit alike for all times and countries—that no va- 
riations in the mechanism of political society, can render its pre- 
cepts either inapplicable or superfluous—and that even the dreams 
of the wildest enthusiasts, and of the most imaginative philanthro- 
pists, have never pictured the ideal felicity of an unborn common- 
wealth, without framing an example of the very virtues insisted 
on in that gospel, which it has been their aim to undervalue and 
revile. By far the most deadly injuries which religion can sustain, 
result from the efforts of its mistaken, or pretended friends, who 
set up their own bigotry as the rule of government, and think that 
the Deity is in need of their assistance, to give the victory to 
truth, and add weight to revelation. 

The technical sermon, if we may be pardoned for using so 
quaint a name, is comparatively limited in its range—easy of ex- 
ecution—and free from the tendency to extravagance, and to mere 
declamation. It rises under the pen of a man of talent, into a 
work of great excellence and usefulness ; and there are many di- 
vines of our country, who have clothed it in a high degree of 
elegance and finished beauty. Their compositions, clear, simple, 
and practical, transfusing the spirit of Christianity into the lan- 
guage and modes of feeling of our own day, are intelligible to the 
most ignorant, and interesting to the most educated of their hear- 
ers. This is, in fact, the only kind of sermon which can be 
addressed with effect to an ordinary English audience. All men 
can understand a plain exposition of the claims, and the sanctions, 
of their religion ; but it must be an assembly of cultivated minds 
before which a preacher can venture to display metaphysical re- 
search, or historical allusion, or scientific analogies, or the diffi- 
culties that encumber, and the coincilences that strengthen, the 
alliance of reason and faith. Even the evidences of our creed 
should be entered upon with great caution, before a mixed con- 
gregation; as the weak and the ignorant are often too little 
familiar with the nature and force of moral reasoning, to receive 
any impression from the best argument on the subject, beyond the 
idea that the truth of their religion is liable to doubt, and in need 
of demonstration. Many therefore of the most eminent divines of 
this country, have judged, we think, with great wisdom, in select- 
ing that mode of theological composition, which imitates the 
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discourses of the REDEEMER, and his apostles, in its strict and 
intimate relation to the great thesis of their preaching—in the 
earnestness of its exhortations—and the perpetual recurrence to a 
few simple principles :—The law, and the prophets ; the will of 
God, and the weakness of man; faith, hope, and charity. The 
last century and a half has produced many excellent models of 
that mixture of doctrinal and practical discussion—that simple and 
sinewy style—and that judicious economy in the use of strong and 
lively illustration, which form the most useful kind of address, to 
by far the larger number of congregations. 

In this class of pulpit compositions, the Sermons of Dr. Waite 
are worthy of an honourable station. They have, indeed, nothing 
of the vast and tumultuous eloquence of Chalmers—they have less 
minute and controversial learning than Horsley—and not such 
finished and musical elegance as Alison, or Massillon: but the 
are full of good sense, and good feeling ; at once spirited, candid, 
and pious ; and instinct, as it were, with the life-blood of Christ- 
ianity. As to the body of doctrine which they expound and vin- 
dicate, there are, and must be, innumerable differences of opinion, 
There can, however, we think, be no doubt of the fairness, the 
ability, and the learning, with which our author has discussed it. 
His style is singularly clear, correct, and idiomatic ; and furnishes 
an admirable example of the mode in which theology may be writ- 
ten, so as to interest and instruct the educated, without puzzling 
or fatiguing the ignorant. The Church of England would be for- 
tunate indeed, if it always had the power to obtain, or the willing- 
ness to reward, supporters so wise and so temperate; so sure to 
conciliate by their manners, and so powerful to convince by their 
earnestness, their ability and their knowledge, as the author of 


these sermons. We select one passage, on the depravity of human 
nature, as a specimen: 


‘ Many imagine nothing to be sinful but gross and notorious vices; and 
indulge hatred, animosity, and corrupt inclinations, without suspecting 
that they are thus rendered sinners. But our Redeemer hath taught us, 
that the prohibitions of the divine precepts are not to be confined to out~ 
ward actions, but extended to the desires and dispositions of the heart. 
‘¢ He that hateth his brother is a murderer,” saith St. John*. We may, 
therefore, be very guilty in the sight of God, though considered blameless 
by our fellow-creatures. 

‘ Men measure the heinousness of sin by the evils it brings upon society ; 
God estimates it by its opposition to his law—a law which regards not 
partial, but general good ; which promotes the happiness of individuals, 
indeed, but embraces in its comprehensive design the interminable felicity 
of the universe. 

‘¢ Great and many are the practical uses of this grand, this awful and 
important doctrine. Grand and awful may that justly be called, which 





* 1 John i. 15. 
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involves in one magnificent view the condition and destiny of the whole 
human race; and while it shews our declension from man’s primitive in- 
tegrity, opens a prospect of return to his original perfection. Important 
must that be, which gives us a just perception of our lost and ruined state, 
and leads us rightly to value the redemption of the Gospel. 

‘ A proper sense of the depravity of our nature may be considered, in- 
deed, the foundation of personal and practical religion ; the only ground 
on which a solid superstructure of faith and piety can be built. The man 
who considers himself as innocent and upright as our first parent when he 
was formed in the image of his Maker, cannot have a just conception of 
his need. of a Redeemer, nor ever be sufficiently upon his guard against the 
bias of his natural inclinations. 

‘Humility and watchfulness against the encroachments of sin, are the 
virtues that proceed from a sincere belief of this doctrine. Impressed with 
a strong sense of our infirmity, we learn to distrust ourselves, and to place 
our dependence upon God. Convinced that we have an enemy within ever 
watching for an advantage over us, we are put upon our guard ayainst the 
insidiousness of his attacks, and are taught to detect and extirpate those 
secret suggestions of evil, which prove to many the beginning of awful 
transgressions. 

‘ The fact, “* that this infection of nature doth remain in them that are 

regenerate,” affords an easy solution of a difhiculty that frequently occasions 
distress to the minds of the pious. Regeneration is considered by man 
as a state of comparative perfection. Brought by the grace of God to 
sincere repentance, and led to embrace the blessed hope of everlasting 
life, which he has given us in Jesus Christ, their first impressions of the 
value of these inestimable blessings fill the soul with love and peace and 
joy. Animated with the glorious prospects before them, they press for- 
ward in the way that leadeth unto life, and imagine that nothing will ever 
damp their ardour or retard their progress. Perfection seems almost 
within their reach, and they are eager to grasp the splendid prize. But 
alas! this ardour and exertion after a while begin to abate. The law of 
sin in their members warring against the law of their minds, produces a 
dulness of soul and coldness of the affections, which make them imagine 
that none ever possessed hearts so wicked and so insensible as their own. 
From,this doctrine they may learn that there is nothing peculiar in their 
case. 

‘ Men may differ, indeed, in the degrees of their infirmity, but the in- 
fluence of religion, is, by the effect of our natural corruption, rendered 
variable and imperfect in all. As long as we continue in the body, we 
shall experience opposition from it to our. spiritual progress: perfection is 
reserved for that happy state, in which “ this corrupuble shall put on in- 
corruption; and this mortal shall be clothed with immortality, and death 
be swallowed up in victory.” 

‘The doctrine of human depravity has always been a distinguishin 
character of Christianity. It stands between the world and the church, 
like the cloud and pillar of fire between the camp of Israel and the host of 
the Egyptians. To the world it appears only a mass of mystery and dark- 
ness; to the church it is a guide to our steps amidst the brightness of day, 
and in the darkest night of temptation and sin, a light to illuminate our 
path. 
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‘ May we all have grace to follow its sure direction: and neither per- 
vert it into an excuse for our transgressions, nor use it as a justification of 
indifference to our religious duties. Sinful though we are by nature, we 
cannot complain that we are without the help of divine grace. As great 
as has been our fall, so great has been our redemption ; and if we fail to 
attain the heavenly inheritance, it will not be owing to our natural in- 
ability, but to our neglect of that great salvation.’---pp. 158---161. 


We are not inclined, at present, or on this arena, to fight for 
dogmas inch by inch. We leave to other opportunities and com- 
batants, the spear and the trumpet—the ambuscades and the 
treacheries, and poisoned arrows of theological controversy. We 
shall not quote texts, or fling around us the shafts of polemical 
invective, either in support of Dr. Waite, where we agree with 
him, or in refutation of his opinions, where we dissent from them. 
But we cannot help expressing our gratification, when we see that 
Christian doctrine begins at length to be discussed with Christian 
charity ; or avoid hailing with delight, the spectacle of an able 
and a zealous divine, who is evidently far more anxious to convert 
opponents by argument, than to crush them by persecution. 





Art. II. Paul Jones; a Romance. By Allan Cunningham, author of 
‘ Marmaduke Maxwell,’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Longman and Co. 1827. 


Brrorer the modern novel came into repute, two kinds of prose 
fiction had been popular—-so far, at least, as the eras in which 
they flourished allowed of popularity; and each gave rise to a sa- 
tire upon itself, from which the principal part of whatever know- 
ledge the generality of readers possess, concerning these composi- 
tions, is derived. The first of them was the romance, which owed 
its fall, and owes a great part of its celebrity, to Don Quixote. 
When the tale of pure chivalry lost its attractions, it was succeeded 
by a species of maritime romance, which bore the same relation 
to voyages and travels, that the romance did to history. This class 
of works usually came forth under the titles of Lives and Adven- 
tures ; and gave rise to a satire, not less famous, perhaps, than 
that of Cervantes himself, in Gulliver’s Travels. The romance 
originated in that state of society, when the study of every man 
was almost exclusively war; the tale of maritime adventure sprung 
up, when much of the attention of nations had been turned to 
such subjects, by the discovery of the New World; and when it 
is considered, that this discovery is the most extraordinary re- 
corded in the history of human events, it may at first seem sur- 
prising that it had not a stronger effect in turning the stream of 
fiction into that direction. But if we examine a little deeper, it 
will be found that the effect produced was too strong to evaporate 
in idle sallies of fancy; and gave birth to a spirit of enterprize 
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which still subsists, and which, as it is more rational in all respects 
than that of knight-errantry, seeks also a more sober kind of re- 
nown. Another reason why fiction has not found employment for 
herself here, in proportion to the — magnitude of the field, 
may be, that the real narratives of adventurers to foreign shores 
possess most of the attractions which imagination could have be- 
stowed: consequently, the scope for fable was materially les- 
sened. 

But fiction never found out her legitimate object, till society ar- 
rived at that pitch of refinement, when the study of individual 
passions became more interesting than the naked relation of inci- 
dents, either of adventure or suffering. The history of the human 
heart, and of every-day life, came to be, in the eyes of most, of 
more importance than onslaughts, sieges, and shipwrecks, in which 
they never had any part, and which, therefore, might astonish for 
a moment, but could not engage their lasting attention. They 
turned to matters more familiar: and first, the drama presented 
the prominent features of the social character; and afterwards, the 
desire of a minuter knowledge, gave rise and encouragement to 
the novel. The French, however much they might be behind in 
a poetical point of view, for a long time preceded us in social im- 
provements : and as that people have not a great sense of personal 
dignity, they took the readiest way of gratifying the curiosity 
which this improvement generated, by a detail of their own private 
affairs, in their memoirs. The prouder: Englishman, now that 
he has the same curiosity to provide for, strives to accomplish it 
by bringing the knowledge derived from observation in society to 
bear upon a set of fictitious incidents and actors. Hence the 
novel may be aptly enough distinguished as the fiction of Memoir. 

It is no easy matter to determine to which of all these classes of 
fictitious narrative, Mr. Cunningham’s present work most properly 
belongs: the plot of it, if plot it may be called, is similar to those 
of the old romances; the scene is as varied as in the most rambling 
Life and Adventures; and the conversations and exhibition of 
character are much in the style of the novel. The author himself 
has termed it ‘a romance ;’ but we have some doubts of the pro- 
priety of this designation. Strictly speaking, a romance cannot 
now be written: the time for it has long passed away, else 
why are not some of the old works which bear that name still fa- 
miliar 2? The modern romance is, in fact, essentially a novel: the 
subject of it is ancient manners: and passages of arms, and other 
characteristics of the age of chivalry, may be introduced ; but ne- 
vertheless, the whole is so moulded, that it becomes a novel, and 
iS Misnamed romance. Another use made of the term Romance 
is, that it is applied indiscriminately to such works of imagination 
as do not readily come under any other description. When an 


author finishes a work out of the common rules of composition, he’ 


says to himself,—‘* What am I to do with this production? the 
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most extraordinary licenses are taken in it, and I shall be abused 
at all hands on account of them. The critics will never allow that 
it is a novel.—Oh! I have it,” he continues; “ I'll get rid of all 
these difficulties, by calling it a romance ;” and a romance he 
writes it down, and thinks himself secure from censure. We very 
much suspect that Mr. Cunningham stands in this predicament. 
But not to dispute about names, we shall state briefly in what 
points Paul Jones, considering it simply as a work written with a 
view to please the public, appears to us defective. 

In the first place, the frequent transition from one country to 
another, is a grand fault of the performance. We would not im- 
pose, rigidly, upon the writer of prose fiction, unities either of time 
or place; but still there are certain bounds which must be observed 
with respect to both of these particulars. The man who sits down 
comfortably by the fire, to enjoy himself over a work of this 
description, and opens with a scene in some quarter of Great 
Britain, does not like to be whirled away to Paris—to be twitched 
from Paris to America—to be transferred, after a turn or two 
among the half-bloods, to the storming of a Turkish city on the 
Liman sea—brought back thence to St. Petersburgh, and from 
St. Petersburgh to Paris. It is clear, that so many violent changes 
of situation, cannot admit of any regularity of plot; characters 
must be taken up, and dropped again, before we gain much ac- 
quaintance with them, and the reader soon comes to regard the 
majority of dramatis persone with the same indifference that he 
feels in gazing at a passing crowd. One writer can scarcely be 
supposed conversant enough with the characters of men of so many 
different regions; and, granting that he were, unless that part of 
his story relating to each, were made complete in itself, we do not 
see how it is possible, with the same change of place and of cha- 
racter, to combine all that knowledge in one work, and carry the 
interest unimpaired through the whole of it. 

This want of proper connection in the parts of his story, is un- 
doubtedly the primary defect in the present work ; though there 
are other faults which Mr. Cunningham must sedulously avoid, if 
to the praise of an eminently gifted, he would add that of being 
an eminently successful writer. He introduces supernatural ap- 
pearances, and scenes of bloodshed, with much too great a pro- 
fusion. Incidents like these, as most authors well know, must be 
sparingly and cautiously used. With respect to spiritual visitations, 
their ‘‘ reign of terror” is completely over: they may still continue 
effective in some old authors, because we are aware that they wrote 
of times when the belief was unquestioned, and in times when it 
was very little so. But a modern ghost story is the most precari- 
ous of all attempts, unless for the purpose of ridicule. In a very 
little time, it will no longer suffice even for that purpose ; for we 
are now just at that point, when it is very good sport to laugh at 
the fears which have held so long a tyranny over the mind. It is 
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still easy to conceive, that under certain circumstances, a man 
may think he has seen a spectre ; and therefore, if the writer ac- 
counts to his reader for the appearance, it may be allowed to have 
much the same effect in the tale, as if the author and reader both 
were parties to the belief. But if no clue to the natural explana- 
tion is supplied, a displeasure arises in the reader, that he should 
be treated like a child, and the book is apt to be laid aside in 
disgust. Now Mr. Cunningham offends in two ways, by the use 
of supernatural agency: for, in the first place, he resorts to it 
when there is not an adequate occasion, and when there does not 
follow any proportionate result ; secondly, he leaves the mystery 
without a word of elucidation. In fact, he seems to consider a 
ghost in a man’s way, to be nearly as much a matter of course, in 
some situations, as a lamp-post 1s in ethers, and not much more 
to be minded. But he should beware how he tempts the reader 
to the same conclusion, respecting the incidents he finds it neces- 
sary toemploy. If he listens to our advice, he will never hereafter 
write, “ enter ghost,” without telling us who acts it. The pre- 
caution recommended by Bottom, to prepare the audience for the 
roaring of his lion, is no less necessary in this instance, The 
aptitude with which his personages come to daggers and blood, is 
the next objection. The number of his battles, by land and water, 
we find no fault with ; for men think less of the carnage of a 
general engagement, than of one individual act of slaughter; and 
it is with people’s feelings on the subject, and not the exact 
amount of cruelty, that we have to do. But habitual brawling 
and stabbing, are no more agreeable in fictitious narrative than in 
real life. A rencontre, or two, to give a new spirit to the lagging 
interest, may be permitted; but when they are made cheap by 
their frequency, they not only fail when they might be resorted to 
with some success, but they do material injury elsewhere. 

The public may know in what estimation we hold Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s talents, when we take such pains to inculcate rules so ob- 
vious, but which he is, unaccountably, in the habit of most com- 
pletely disregarding. He possesses a name not inconsiderable in 
our literature; he has been praised by the author of Waverley, and 
is besides, received by the world as a man of genius: but after 
all, we suspect, that his fame with posterity will rest neither upon 
the work which procured him the former enviable distinction, nor 
upon those productions with which the reading public is at present 
most familiar. The most unquestioned reputation which he has 
yet attained, he derived long ago, from his lyrics in his native 
Scotland. That he may still add something to that fame, is ex- 
tremely probable ; for he is a man of undoubted genius. We know 
of few writers gifted with such fulness of mind as Mr. Cunning- 
ham: indeed, he is full to a fault, and overflows upon every 
subject he touches, without possessing the power of condensing 
his energy, and making it all bear upon one point. No man has 
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said more fine things, to less purpose. He fires off his guns at all 
hands, with a tremendous noise and brightness; but though well 
served, they are badly pointed, and when we get from among the 
fire and smoke, and begin to estimate the result of the engage- 
ment, we find that a great deal of real powder and shot has been 
expended, but no wall knocked down, nor fortress gained. He 
has a thorough contempt for small arms, and if a sparrow comes 
in his way which must be shot, he fires artillery at it. But these 
things do not appear to cost him effort ; the display is not studied, 
and the reader, in place of being disgusted with having it forced 
upon him, is only sorry that it should be made upon an incom- 
mensurate occasion. It is because there is not room for amplifica- 
tion in a song, that Mr. Cunningham has succeeded so well in that 
kind of composition, the very nature of which requires that the 
diction be succinct, and the thoughts be wound up speedily to a 
close. Whenever his imagination is not subdued by this restric- 
tion—when he enters, for instance, upon a three-volume work, 
and finds ample scope and verge enough, there is, in fact, no end 
of him. He does not fatigue, it is true, by writing whole pages of 
common-place; but he leads us on, and on, and says abundance of 
fine things, which are most of them well said, if considered by them- 
selves, but unfortunately do not fall in with the main aim of the 
narrative. His exuberance of imagery necessarily brings along 
with it a too great diffuseness of language—a love of indicatin 
things by circumlocutions, or fitting them with holiday terms, that 
savour rather too much of the ancient days of euphuism. It is high 
time that these affectations of language were abandoned, and that 
not only Mr. Cunningham, but other popular,authors, were con- 
vinced, that a good style, like a fine woman, ought to be semplex 
munditiis. That they will be so convinced ere long we cannot 
doubt, for the inferior scribes, having been tinged with the meta- 
phor-mania, are now figuring away with their tropes at such arate, 
that respectable writers must be ashamed to be seen in such com- 
pany. It is thus that the poor abused tenants of Grub Street are 
of infinite use to the republic of letters ; for no sooner does an 
piece of bad taste gain admittance in higher quarters, than they 
instantly lay claim to it, and generally succeed in convincing the 
world that it is their own. We wish them all manner of success 
in their present efforts. 

Mr. Cunningham appears to possess in general a very accurate 
perception of character, which is unusual perhaps in one with so 
large a share of imagination. His Paul Jones would have been 
considered an excellently supported character, provided the interest 
of the rest of the work had been such as to draw general attention 
to it. Mr. Cunningham is the first that has ventured among these 
latter times of revolution for the materials of a historical novel ; 
and he has forcibly pourtrayed the indefinite aspirings after an ima- 
ginary state of perfection in government, by which many ageuts in 
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the recent revolutions are supposed to have been actuated. He has 
made his hero, born a peasant, war against the pride of descent, 
with more pride in his own heart and love of distinction, than if he 
had boasted a hundred generations. The disappointment of his 
ill-directed ambition is no less ably delineated, and furnishes a 
moral more obvious and more directly instructive than can be drawn 
from most fictions ; and, on this account, there is greater reason to 
regret that the author has been less successful in the other parts of 
his work. 

Of one portion of Paul Jones, we cannot help remarking, what 
every one that has read both it and Don Juan cannot have failed 
to observe,—that the prose-writer seems to have taken the poet as 
his authority. We allude to the greater part of what is said on 
Russian affairs. Mr. Cunningham might be forced into this coin- 
cidence by the necessity of adhering to the leading facts in the his- 
tory of his hero ; but the necessity was, to say the least of it, unfor- 
tunate. 

It has been suggested, that our author has erred in the same way 
that Lucan did, by choosing a point in history too recent to be 
made the subject of a work of imagination. If the mere length of 
time be considered, Mr. Cunningham has been even more daring in 
this respect than his alleged prototype. But this is not at all the 
real question ;—the notoriety, and not the recency of events, is what 
makes them improper objects of fiction. Whatever is indistinctl 
known, is equally the property of the poet and novelist, whether it 
happened yesterday or five hundred years ago. Lucan has been 
more censured for the choice of his subject than he ought perhaps 
to have been. We judge of the matter in reference to the state of 
letters among ourselves, without remembering the very different 
nature of the Roman reading public. The details of even the greatest 
achievements in their history, must have been so imperfectly known 
to the best informed among them, that we believe these details are 
in all respects better known to us than they were to their contem- 
poraries ; and, therefore, if Lucan chose to impede the flow of his 
genius by too strict an adherence to facts, it was an errorof his own 
judgement, and what the state of information among those for whom 
he wrote, did not require at his hands. With regard to Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s hero again, people assuredly know very little about him 
or his exploits. The name is familiar to every one, indeed, and 
perhaps also what the song says of its owner, namely, that— 


‘¢ He was a murderer, 
And kill’d his carpenter ;"— 


but the history of Paul Jones is really involved in obscurity, and 
some mystery besides. It is true that the general history of the 
time in which he lived, and of the men with whom he acted, is yet 
fresh in the memories of all; but by taking care not to contradict 
what is known, our author was at liberty to make the personal 
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adventures of the pirate of any nature almost that he chose to invent, 
I t may be alleged, too, that although a sufficient degree of uncer- 
tainty attaches to the principal incidents, still the manners of the 
period are too familiar to be introduced either in what is called a 
romance or a historical novel. Modern manners are frequently 
enough displayed in pure fictions ; and if they are to be admitted 
here, it may be asked, why object to them in a historical novel? or 
how should they be too familiar for the one, when they do not ap- 
pear soin the other? In answer, we would observe, that the novel 
of pare fiction is usually made the vehicle of satire, while the his- 
torical partakes something of the dignity of genuine history,—and 
that things may be important enough to be ridiculed, which yet 
would seem impertinent to be in a manner put upon record. But 
this objection, though it might have been valid in a case where the 
author wrote to Englishmen of English manners, does not hold good 
in the one before us; for Mr. Cunningham’s characters consist of 
Scotchmen, Americans, Russians, and Frenchmen, while nine- 
tenths, at least, of the novel readers of Great Britain are to be found 
south of the Tweed, whether the work be of English or Scotch pub- 
lication ; and, consequently, as the manners are those of a strange 
people, antiquity is a matter of no moment. We conceive, then, 
thatif Paul Jones be an unsuccessful work, it must be for other 
causes than the too recent date of the events ;—and these causes we 
have already endeavoured to point out. 

In conclusion. Although we cannot favour the publishers with 
a passage transferable to their advertisements, setting forth that 
Paul Jones ought to be found in every drawing-room, and that no 
select collection of modern books can be perfect without it—we 
think that it is a production which the public ought by no means. 
to neglect. It contains much of what constitutes an excellent 
novel; and we shall be no way surprised if, at some future period, 
Mr. Cunningham produce one most excellent. Let him only choose 
a subject that he is master of, and give his judgment, not his ima- 
gination, the management of it,—above all, let him think twice of 
his metaphors and expletives, and there is no fear of him. 





Art. III. 1. A Plain Statement in support of the Political Claims of 
the Roman Catholics; in a Letter to the Rev. Sir George Lee, Bart. 
By Lord Nugent, M.P. for Aylesbury. 8vo. pp. 84. 2s. London. 
J. Hookham. 1826. 

2. Three Months in Ireland. By an English Protestant. 8vo. pp. 284. 
8s. 6d. London. Murray. 1827. 

3. The Civil Articles of Limerick, exactly printed from the Letters Pa- 
tents: wherein they are ratified and exemplified by their Majesties 
under the Great Seal of England. Published by Authority. Dublin; 
printed by Robert Thornton. 4to. pp. 11. 1692. 


Or all its public acts, there are none that so deeply concern the 
honour ofa nation, as the faithful maintenance of its treaties: and, 
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we believe, that of all the nations on the face of the globe, there are 
none which boast so proudly of their scrupulous adherence to the 
obligations of such a ert compacts, as Great Britain. It was but 
very lately that, under circumstances of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty and peril, we were called upon, in virtue of our ancient 
treaties with Portugal, one of them as old as 1661, to enable her, 
by the aid of our arms, to resist a most wanton and infamous ag- 
gression on the part of Spain. The whole voice of the country was 
raised, as that of one man, to meet the casus federis on the instant, 
and even the delay of a moment was not unnecessarily incurred, 
lest it should seem to sully the fair renown of England. It was not 
at all certain at that period, that by sending an armament to Portu- 
gal, we were not putting to imminent hazard the tranquillity of the 
whole Continent : but even for that result we were prepared, sooner 
than allow it to be proclaimed in the face of Europe, that we had 
deliberately departed from the faith of treaties. 

Those who attempted, on that occasion, to question the expe- 
diency of our compact with Portugal, will not soon forget the shout 
of manly indignation with which their opinions were received 
throughout the country ; not indeed that doubts might not well be 
entertained on the subject, but because the expression of them, at 
such a moment, evinced a disposition to divert the government 
from the high and straight-forward path of its duty. ‘“ Thisis no 
time,” it was justly and wisely answered, “ for weighing the terms 
of the compact: there it stands ratified and confirmed: by that 
compact we must now stand or fall.” Does any man doubt at the 
present moment, that by acting promptly on such upright senti- 
ments, the best interests of this country were consulted, and new 
bulwarks raised round its independence and glory? 

One would imagine that, leaving out of view the advantages 
which always attend the strict performance of engagements, the 
mere existence of an obligation ought, in all cases, to be a sufficient 
and irresistible reason for discharging it. The announcement of 
the proposition, is its demonstration. It needs no argument to 
explain or support it. Let a lax and dishonest doctrine be for a 
moment upheld on this subject in our legislature, and we may bid 
farewell to our relations with the old world and the new. Those 
relations are all conducted under the guidance of treaties, the su- 
preme laws of nations ; if they cease to be inviolable in one country, 
how can we expect that they shall be held sacred in another ? 

Ireland forms at present a part of the United Kingdom; but the 

eriod is not very remote when it was a separate nation, and had for 
its lawful sovereign an individual different from the then equally 
lawful sovereign of England. A war is commenced between the two 
monarchs : armies are assembled to sustain their respective objects ; 
battles are fought with alternate success; towns are besieged and 
taken ; a city of peculiar importance, well fortified, is among the 
last holds of one of the adversaries ; it is surrendered, under the 
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guarantee of a solemn treaty, securing certain advantages to the 
Irish nation : the treaty is duly ratified by the conqueror, and after 
he has received the consideration for which it was so made and rati- 
fied, he violates every one of its most important stipulations. 

Is this a romance, or is it history? Is it not well known that 
James II., after he abdicated the throne of England, was still the 
lawful and acknowledged sovereign of Ireland? He proceeded 
thither in March, 1689, to maintain his rights. William took the 
field against him in the year following, and though successful at 
the battle of the Boyne, bis forces were defeated before Athlone, 

nd he himself was defeated before Limerick. The state of his 
atfairs having recalled William to England in the autumn of 1690, 
he left his troops in Ireland, under the command of general De 
Ginckle. This officer, after taking Athlone, had the good fortune - 
to defeat the Irish army at Aughrim; after which he laid siege, on 
the 25th of August, 1691, to that city of Limerick, which had al- 
ready repulsed William. On the 29th day of the siege, the garrison 
beat a parley, and after three days’ negociation, general De 
Ginckle proposed conditions; these were accepted, and reduced 
to a treaty, which was sanctioned by the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
and duly ratified by William, on the 24th of February, 1692. We 
shall copy the first, second, third, seventh, ninth, and tenth ar- 
ticles of this treaty, from a gazette ‘ printed by authority,’ in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1692, which now lies before us. 


‘I. The Roman Catholicks of this kingdom, shall enjoy such privileges 
in the exercise of their religion, as are consistent with the laws of Jreland; 
or as they did enjoy in the reign of King Charles the II.: and their Ma- 
jesties, as soon as their affairs will permit them to summon a parliament 
in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said Roman Catholicks 
such farther security, in that particular, as may preserve them from any 
disturbance, upon the account of their said religion. 

‘II. All the inhabitants or residents of Lymerick, or any other garrison 
now in the possession of the /rzsh, and all officers and souldiers, now in 
arms, under any commission of King James, or those authorized by him 
to grant the same in the several counties of Lymerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, 
and Mayo, or any of them; and all the commissioned officers in their 
Majesties’ quarters, that belong to the /rzshk regiments, now in being, that 
are treated with, and who are not prisoners of war, or have taken protection, 
and who shall return and submit ¢o their Majesties’ obedience, and their 
and every of their heirs, shall hold, possess and enjoy all and every their 
estates of free-hold, and inheritance; and all the rights, titles and interest, 
privileges and immunities, which they, and every, or any of them held, 
enjoyed, or were rightfully and lawfully intituied to, in the reign of King 
Charles the II., or at any time since, by the laws and statutes that were in 
force in the said reign of King Charles the II., and shall be put in pos- 
session, by order of the government, of such of them as are in the King’s 
hands, or the hands of his tenants, without being put to any suit or 
trouble therein ; and all such estates shall be freed and discharg’d from all 
arrears of crown-rents, quit-ren‘s, and other publick charges incurred and 
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become due since Michaelmas 1688, to the day of the date hereof: And 
all persons comprehended in this aréicle, shall have, hold, and enjoy all 
their goods and chattels, real and personal, to them, or any of them be- 
longing, and remaining either in their own hands, or in the hands of an 
persons whatsoever, in trust for, or for the use of them, or any of them: 
and all, and every the said persons, of what profession, trade, or calling 
soever they be, shall and may use, exercise and practise their several and 
respective professions, trades and callings, as freely as they did use, exer- 
cise and enjoy the same in the reign of King Charles the II.: provided, 
that nothing in this artzcle contained, be construed to extend to, or restore 
any forfeiting person now out of the kingdom, except what are hereafter 
comprized: provided also, that no person whatsoever shall have or enjoy 
the benefit of this article, that shall neglect or refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance made by act of parliament in England, in the first year of the 
reign of their present Majesties, when thereunto required. 

‘ILI. All merchants, or reputed merchants of the city of Lymerick, or 
of any other garrison now possessed by the Zrish, or of any town or place 
in the counties of Clare or Kerry, who are absent beyond the seas, that have 
not bore arms since their Majesties’ declaration in February 1688, shall have 
the benefit of the second article, in the same manner as if they were present, 
provided such merchants, and reputed merchants, do repair into this king- 
dom within the space of eight months from the date hereof. 

‘VII. Every nobleman and gentleman comprized in the said 2d and 3d 
article, shall have liberty to ride with a sword, and case of pistols, if they 


‘think fit: and keep a gun in their houses, for the defence of the same, or 


for fowling. 

‘ 1X. The oath to be administred to such Roman Catholicks as submit to 
their Majesties’ government, shall be the oath abovesaid, and no other. 

‘X. No person or persons, who shall at any time hereafter break these 
articles, or any of them, shall thereby make, or cause any other person or 
persons to forfeit or lose the benefit of the same.’ pp. 1—8 


Upon the first article we shall only observe, that the ‘ laws of 
Ireland,’ as they stood in the reign of Charles II., were utterly in- 
compatible with the free exercise of the Catholic religion in that 
country, and unless an undertaking to get them repealed was im- 
plied in the terms of the latter part of that article, it was a mere 
nullity—a form of words not intended to have any real meaning. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that not only were those laws not 
repealed, but the Irish parliament added to their number, acts for 
depriving the Catholics of the means of educating their children at 
home or abroad, and of the privilege of being guardians to their 
own, or to any other person’s children. The parliament also ba- 
nished the Catholic priests, and, in point of fact, removed numbers 
of them from Ireland. Thus the first article of the treaty was much 
more than violated—it was reversed. ' 

These acts were passed too by the same parliament which under- 
took to confirm such parts of the treaty of Limerick, as required 
the sanction of the legislature. But they did something more. In 
confirming this treaty, they altogether omitted, besides others not 
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necessary to be mentioned, the seventh, ninth, and tenth articles 
which we have copied above ; and they garbled the second article 
in such a way as to neutralise its provisions. In the ratification of 
the treaty by William, the words, “ And all such as are under their 
protection in the said counties,” are authorised to be inserted in the 
second article, after the words Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork and 
Mayo, as they had been omitted in the engrossed treaty, through 
the error of the copyist. Not only were these words left out b 

the parliament in the act of confirmation, but also that part of the 
article which guarantees to the Catholics the free exercise of their 
several trades and professions. Thus did the Irish parliament take 
upon itself to re-model a treaty which, by the constitution, it was 


and is competent to the crown alone to negotiate, to conclude and 


ratify. 

It is admitted that the king is not authorised to ratify a treaty, 
which contains provisions inconsistent with any preceding law. 
But it is his peculiar province to make war or peace: he is the sole 
treaty-making power acknowledged by the constitution, and there 
is no branch of the legislature legally entitled to rescind or alter his 
contracts, when they do not violate any pre-existing law. In the 
United States, the treaty-making power is vested in the president, 
by and with the consent and advice of the senate. But with us, 
the power is entirely confided to the executive. 

Admitting this doctrine even in its strictest sense, we find that 
the laws in force against the Catholics of Ireland, passed in the 
reign of Charles II., did not exclude them from sitting in parlia- 
ment, nor from voting at elections. The oath of supremacy was 
not then necessary to qualify a person in Ireland to discharge either 
of these functions. It was indispensible, indeed, where the person 
was to fill an office under the crown, or in a corporation; and 
from such offices the Catholics were thus excluded by law. But it 
was Clearly the intention of the ninth article of the treaty, to re- 
lieve them from this oath, since it promised, that ‘the oath to be 
administered to such Roman Catholics as submit to their Ma- 
jesties’ government, shall be the oath above said (of allegiance), 
and no other!’ Nothing could be more simple than the terms of 
this oath. ‘I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that I will 
be faithful, and bear true allegiance to their majesties King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary.” The parliament was, undoubtedly, com- 
petent to confirm or reject this article ; because it was inconsistent 
with laws already in existence, taking the doctrine of the consti- 
tution in its strictest sense. But on the other hand, the King was 
bound to use all the influence of his power, in order to get those 
laws repealed, which militated against his treaty. He certainly 
did no such thing. Not only was the oath of supremacy con- 
tinued, but the parliament proceeded to disarm the Catholics, and 
to pass other laws, calculated to affect the Catholics in every rela- 
tion of life. ) 
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We have spoken of the strict doctrine of the constitution as to 
treaties. But in the particular case before us, that doctrine should 
be construed in the most beneficial sense for Ireland. The garri- 
son of Limerick was surrendered upon the most solemn pledge that 
a sovereign could give, of the faithful performance of the terms 
mentioned in the treaty. It is admitted by the very title of the 
treaty, that the Irish officers signing that document, represented 
the inhabitants, of at least the five counties therein mentioned. 
So much territory, therefore, yielded to the king’s arms, upon the 
terms specified in the compact, and the Irish army ceased to exist 
as such. After the document was signed, there was no longer a 
competent, or at least an acknowledged, authority in Sreleaatl to 
insist upon the due fulfilment of its stipulations. The Irish who 
signed, as well as those whom they represented, became ipso facto 
subjects of William, and were no longer in a situation to treat with 
him. They relied upon his royal word. The parliament, therefore, 
according to all the notions of honour and justice, or at least of 
generosity, that we are acquainted with, looking to the considera- 
tion which had been actually paid, should have scrupulously 
carried into effect every syllable of a treaty made under such cir- 
cumstances. Had the garrison of Limerick held out three days 
longer, as it was perfectly able to do, it would most probably have 
separated iieland: for ever from the British crown. For the third 
day after the treaty was signed, the French fleet arrived in Dingle 
Bay, and the besieging army would have been easily destroyed. 

The guilt, however, of violating this treaty, belongs not only to 
William and his parliaments, but to every one of his and their 
successors, down to the present hour. For this treaty remains un- 
executed, while we still write, and must so remain, as long as any 
political oath shall be tendered to the Irish Roman Catholics, 
other than the oath of simple allegiance. Were there no arguments 
in favour of Catholic emancipation, save those only which arise 
out of this treaty, they appear to us, we own, abundantly suffici- 
ent to convince any reasonable man of the justice of that mea- 
sure. 

Had the treaty been honestly adhered to from the period of its 
ratification, how different at this moment would have been the 
condition of Ireland! Had there been no causes of discord and 
discontent among the people of that country, is it to be doubted 
that the growing capital of England would have long since found 
its way thither, and have spread manufactures and commerce 
over every part of that fertile territory ? No year has passed, since 
the first penal laws were enacted against the Catholics, that the 
people of Ireland have not grown poorer and poorer, and more 
disaffected to the rule of this country. And why, it may be asked, 
is this system of hostile legislation pursued ?—Does it benefit Eng- 
land? On the contrary, it brings a grievous burthen upon her. 
Whom then does it serve? We feel no hesitation in saying, that 
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it is beneficial only to the Orangemen of Ireland—in other words, 


to a few families, whose interests, it seems, the government of Great 
Britain, for some undiscoverable reason, prefers to those of the 
great body of the Irish community. Is this just? Is it politic? 
We agree with the author of ‘Three Months in Ireland,’ a Pro- 
testant of high respectability, whose reflections confer great credit 
upon his discernment and wisdom, that ‘ the great majority of the 
opponents of the Catholic claims in England, and a large share of 
those in Ireland, are influenced by none but pure and honourable 
motives.’ His distinction between Anti-Catholics and Orangemen, 
as elucidated by the evidence of Colonel Verner and the Rev. Mr. 
Waring, shews, that although he spent so short a time in Ireland, 


he was enabled to form a very accurate notion of the state of par- 
ties in that unhappy country. 


‘ The terms, it is true, are often confounded by violent demagogues, or 
in common conversation; yet nothing can be more essentially distinct. 
The one opposes from fears for the Protestants, the other from hatred to 
the Catholics. The one wishes to prevent farther concessions, the other 
to recall those already granted. The one is an honourable antagonist, 
the other a malicious enemy; and while the one may be convinced by 
reasoning, the other will constantly remain deluded by passion. There 
are, in fact, very few Orangemen in England—they are reserved for the 
sister country, which they long ruled with tyranny, and still agitate with 
faction. Their fatal effects may be traced in every department of the 
state, in every institution of the law; but fortunately, they are now almost 
reduced to fruitless rancour and impotent malevolence. Unable to perse- 
cute any longer, they must content themselves with calumniating their 
former victims. It is they to whom we owe the enactment and support of 
the penal code ; it is they to whom all the abuses of the magistracy, the 
mal-administration of justice, the peculations and cruelties-of the charter- 
schools, should mainly be ascribed. After fomenting and exciting the re- 
bellion of 1798, they now avail themselves of it, to charge their adversa- 
ries with sedition and disloyalty. How widely, thank Heaven! does this 
character differ from the conscientious and public-spirited feelings, which, 
generally speaking, are the motives that induce any Englishman to oppose 
the Catholic claims! When we convince his judgment, we at once obtain 
his support; whilst the Orangemen are too often actuated by the same 
ignorant and unconquerable zeal that induced, as I understand, one of 
their leaders lately to admit, that not even the descent of an angel from 


‘ heaven would be sufficient to convince him.’—pp. 24, 25. 


We have hitherto considered this question as one relating only 
to Ireland. But many of our readers will probably be surprised to 
hear, that there are, according to a recent calculation which we 
have seen, nearly one million of Catholics in England, whose con- 
dition is still more painful than that of their brethren in Ireland. 
For instance, Catholics in Ireland can vote at elections, can be 
magistrates, can hold situations in the excise; while in England 
they are deprived by the oath of supremacy, not only of these, 
but of all other rights and privileges which their fellow subjects 
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enjoy. A still more glaring anomaly is this, that in Ireland the 
marriage of Catholics by a Catholic clergyman is valid in law, 
whereas if it were so celebrated in England, it would have no legal 
effect whatsoever. 

But perhaps thecase of the “yore Catholic peers, is, of all others, 
the most severe and unjustifiable. These peersare, we understand, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord 
Clifford, Lord Arundell, Lord Stourton, Lord Dormer, Lord Petre, 
and Lord Stafford. These noble lords enjoy their estates and their 
titles by virtue of their birth ; to those estates and titles are annexed 
the right of sitting and voting in the house of peers ; but this right 
they are prevented from exercising, because they will not take the 
oath of supremacy, or because, in other words, they will not dis- 
avow their religion. Now is not this a grievous oppression, that 
eight noblemen of the oldest families in the country, shall be 
stripped of their most precious hereditary rights, simply because 
they adhere to the religion of their ancestors! By a curious ano- 
maly, which demonstrates the injustice of these disqualifications, 
the Duke of Norfolk has been enabled, by a special bill, to exer- 
cise his hereditary office of Earl Marshal of England. That is to 
say, he is qualified by law to stand upon the right hand of the 
King, at his coronation, and to tender to his Majesty the fealty of 
all the peers of the realm, of whom hi grace is the first ; and yet 
this same noble individual is not deemed fit to be trusted with a 
vote in the house of peers. He may sit at the foot of the throne, 
but if he were to pass the brass railing which separates the throne 
from the body of that house, he would incur a premunire! It is 
obvious that there can be no just cause for perpetuating a line of 
distinction which has already been reduced to such a hair’s breadth 
by the legislature itself. And if there be no good reason for con- 
tinuing it with respect to one Catholic nobleman, surely it would 
be the height of injustice and insult, to continue it as to the rest. 

With respect to the mass of the Catholics in this kingdom, they 
are placed, as we have seen, in a situation much more degraded 
than those of their brethren in Ireland. It is true, that they are 
not absolutely disturbed in the exercise of their religion; but, like 
the Protestant Dissenters, they cannot be said to enjoy toleration. 


Upon this point, the reasoning of Lord Nugent seems to us un- 
answerable. 


‘ It is said that the Roman Catholics “‘ enjoy perfect toleration, because 
they are permitted to worship God in the manner the most agreeable to 
the dictates of their own conscience.” I should admit that this is “ per- 
fect toleration,” could we conclude the sentence thus, “ without thereby 
incurring penalty or privation.” But here lies the whole matter of com- 
plaint. A man is clearly not left to do that which if done subjects him to 
punishment. The Catholics, then, are not free to exercise their religion. 
No syllogism, as it appears to me, can be clearer than this. 

‘ But letus not be mistaken. It is not toleration only that we ask for 
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the Roman Catholics and for Protestant Dissenters: we ask liberty. The 
very term toleration implies that you possess a power which no human 
creature ought to claim over the mode in which another worships that 
Being, ‘“ in whom,” according to the words of the Church of England 
Liturgy, than which man never devised better, ‘‘ in whom standeth our 
eternal life,” and ‘‘ whose service is perfect freedom.” Toleration is but as 
a scabbard to cloathe the sword of persecution: whilst it covers the keen- 
ness of the edge, it preserves for use the weapon within, and retains its 
form. That weapon it is which a government, conforming to the spirit of 
Christianity or of Liberty, must cast away and renounce for ever.’—pp. 
13, 14. 

Equally clear and cogent is the argument used by his lordship, 
in order to prove that the footing of equality with their fellow- 
subjects, which is all that they seek, is not political power. ‘ Mere 
eligibility to civil office, is not power; it is privilege. Privilege is 


what belongs to a member of the state; power is what belongs to — 


the state itself.’ We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of ex- 
tracting from this well-reasoned and spirited production, another 
passage, in which the dangers apprehended by some persons, as 
likely to attend Catholic emancipation, are shewn to be utterly 


futile. 


‘ Parliament, I have heard it said, might be filled with Catholics; all 
places of trust and honour might be filled with Catholics ; and England 
might by degrees become again a Catholic country. Indeed!—If the 
House of Commons were to be filled with Catholics, whose fault would it 
be? The fault of the electors. I have known the having voted for the 
Catholics urged with some success as an objection to a candidate at an 
election. Ido not think that the being a Catholic would in many places 
be a successful recommendation of one. What power is it apprehended is 
to deprive the people, after Catholic Emancipation shall have passed, of 
the means of returning Protestants to the House of Commons, if they 
choose it? And if any where the people should prefer the electing a 
Catholic, I only ask a free choice for the people. But it appears to me 
that the answer to the whole objection is simpler yet. A religion can pre- 
vail in a state only from one or more of these three causes,—its own in- 
trinsic truth and excellence, or the property and talents of its professors, 
or a simultaneous inclination and consent of the majority of the people. 
If, then, we say, that by the removal of the present restrictive laws, the 
Roman Catholic religion would, in any natural, or probable, or even pos- 
sible event, ultimately prevail, we must admit that our alarms are founded 
on one at least of these three premises; either that'we are now by penal 
power oppressing the cause of Truth; or that we are excluding the majo- 
rity of the property and talents of our country ; or that we are counteract- 
ing the general wish of the people. Now, in fact, I do not believe, nor 
would our antagonists admit, any one of these positions; and therefore I 
do not apprehend the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion. Indeed, 
it is a supposition which | should reluctantly adopt, because insulting to 
Protestantism itself, that there is any danger that a form of church go- 
vernment, which the spirit and energy of the people overthrew at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, should be re-established by common 
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consent in the nineteenth. It would, in other words, be to suppose that 
the advances of civilization, learning, and liberty, have impaired the - 
larity, and therefore endangered the security of the Protestant faith. When 
we argue the right to exclude the Roman Catholics, we represent them as 
a contemptible minority; but when we argue the danger of admitting 
them, we suppose them a formidable majority. Both cannot be true. But 
then it is said, ‘‘ What is now a minority, contemptible for the smallness 
of its numbers, and contemptible for the bigotry and folly of its professors, 
may in process of time become a majority.” No high compliment this to 
the zeal, talents, virtue, or popularity of the Established Church. 

«« Tf, then, says a minister of our own church, the Rev. John Fisher, 
rector of Wavendon, in this county, in a sermon published some years ago, 
and entitled, ‘‘ The Utility of the Church Establishment, and its Safety 
consistent with Religious Freedom,”—* If, then, the Protestant religion 
could have originally worked its way in this country against numbers, pre- 
judices, bigotry, and interest; if, in times of its infancy, the power of the 
prince could not prevail against it; surely, when confirmed by age, and 
rooted in the affections of the people,—when invested with authority, and 
in full enjoyment of wealth and power,—when cherished by a sovereign 
who holds his very throne by this sacred tenure, and whose conscientious 
attachment to it well warrants the title of Defender of the Faith,—surely 


any attack upon it must be contemptible, any alarm of danger must be 
imaginary.” ’—pp. 16—18. 


It is not difficult, we think, to provide securities against all 
these imaginary dangers; we shall mention one, which has been 
suggested by a most respectable divine, and which appears to us 
quite unobjectionable. If complete emancipation be granted to the 
catholics, let the noblemen and gentlemen of that persuasion, who 
may have seats in either house of parliament, be precluded by law 
from voting on any question essentially connected with the property 
or other concerns of the Protestant Church. This would be a sim- 
ple, but a most effectual barrier against all the dangers which 
conscientious protestants apprehend. 

The charge of a divided allegiance has been lately revived against 
the Catholics, after it had slumbered more than a hundred years. 
It is acharge difficult to be dealt with, because it relates entirely 
to an operation of the mind, viewless and intangible. Lord Liver- 
pool admits, that the Catholics take the oath of allegiance in its 
plain and manifest sense. But he insists, that while they acknow- 

edge the spiritual jurisdiction of the pope, they cannot pay so full 
an allegiance to the king as a Protestant does. It is true that the 
Catholics do not acknowledge the king as the head of their church, 
but neither do the Dissenters ; and, therefore, the charge of an 
imperfect, though not perhaps of a divided allegiance, falls as 
heavily upon the latter as the former. But the truth is, that obe- 
dience to the king, as the head of the established church, is an act 
wholly distinct from allegiance. The latter is a civil tie, which has 
nothing whatever to do with spiritual matters ; moreover, it is a tie 
which a subject contracts at the moment of his birth, and it is not 
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in his power to divest himself of it, to tamper with it, much less to 
divide it, even if he had any desire to do so, unless, indeed, he 
chose to expose himself to the consequences of high treason. But 
let us see the sort of answer which-the conduct of the Catholicshas 
given to this metaphysical charge ; and here again we avail our- 
selves of the eloquent and forcible reasoning of Lord Nugent. 


‘ But it is said, and from high authority too, that to a king who is nota 
Roman Catholic, they cannot bear other than a divided allegiance. I sa 
the charge is unsupported by fact ; and if it were true, would not be a very 
discreet charge to make against more than seven millions of people, now 
living within the allegiance of the king of this empire. I say, further, that 
it is disproved wherever Roman Catholics are admitted (and that is every 
where but here), to a full enjoyment of civil rights under sovereigns not of. 
their creed. I say that it is disproved in Prussia, disproved in Denmark, 
disproved in Sweden, disproved in Hanover, disproved in the Netherlands, 
disproved throughout the Russian empire, and proved no where. 

‘It is a charge not imputed by the laws of England, nor by the oaths 
which exclude the Catholics; for those oaths impute only spiritual errors. 
But it is imputed, which is more to the purpose, by those persons who 
approve of the excluding oaths, and wish them retained. But, to the 
whole of this imputation—even if no other instance could be adduced; as 
far as a strong and remarkable example can prove the negative of an as- 
sumption which there is not a single example to support,—the full, and 
sufficient, and incontestible answer is Canada. Canada, which, until you 
can destroy the memory of all that now remains to you of your sovereignty 
on the North American continent, is an answer practical, memorable, diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, but blazing as the sun itself in sight of the whole 
world, to the whole charge of divided allegiance. At your conquest of 
Canada, you found it Roman Catholic ; you had to choose for her a con- 
stitution in church and state. You were wise enough not to thwart public 
Opinion. Your own conduct towards Presbyterianism in Scotland was an 
example for imitation ; your own conduct towards Catholicism in Ireland 
was a beacon for avoidance ; and in Canada you established and endowed 
the religion of the people. Canada was your only Roman Catholic colony. 
Your other colonies revolted; they called on a Catholic power to support 
them, and they achieved their independence. Catholic Canada, with what 
Lord Liverpool would call her half-allegiance, alone stood by you. She 
fought by your side against the interference of Catholic France. To reward 
and encourage her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bishops to say mass, 
and to ordain others to say mass, whom, at that very time, your laws would 
have hanged for saying mass in England; and Canada 1s still yours, in 
spite of Catholic France, in spite of her spiritual obedience to the Pope, 
in spite of Lord Liverpool’s argument, and in spite of the independence 
of all the states that surround her. ‘This is the only trial you have made. 
Where you allow to the Roman Catholics their religion undisturbed, it has 
proved itself to be compatible with the most faithful allegiance. It is only 
where you have placed allegiance and religion before them as a dilemma, 
that they have preferred (as who will say they ought not?) their religion 
to their allegiance. How then stands the imputation? Disproved b 
history, disproved in all states where both religions co-exist, and in bo 
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hemispheres: and asserted in an exposition by Lord Liverpool, solemn! 
and repeatedly abjured by all Catholics, of the discipline of their church.’ 
—pp. 34—36. 


We really feel ashamed for our country, when we think of the 
mass of prejudice, which still exists amongst us upon this question 
of the emancipation of the Catholics. It is not for them alone we 
contend, but for all persons dissenting from the religion of the 
state. It is the principle of civil and religious liberty which we 
advocate ; a eer acknowledged and acted upon now in every 
country in Europe, except Spain and England. Does not the 
reader blush to see the two countries thus placed in biome ? 
So dissimilar in every other respect, so immeasurably beneath us in 
laws, in commerce, in power, in wealth, in every thing that can 
constitute the pride of national character ; must it be admitted that 
in matters of religion, England is as intolerant, as inquisitorial as 
Spain? Let us hope, in the name of justice and common sense, 
that this question is now to be agitated in parliament for the last 
time. For ourselves, we are tired of it. It would be a positive 
relief to us to see it removed for ever from the arena of political 
discussion. Session after session comes this eternal topic, and feel- 
ing is wasted, and time exhausted, in OI to public opinion, 
against the continuance of these monstrous laws, which oppress 
seven millions of our fellow-subjects, and defame the remainder: 
And again and again we ask, to what useful paren do they serve ? 
Is it useful to England that discontent shall reign through every 
county of Ireland? That a million of Englishmen, with the Duke 
of Norfolk at their head, shall feel dissatisfied and indignant that 
they are deprived of their due station in the community to which 
they belong? Is it useful to the state, to set men about inquiring 
into the religion of their neighbours, and instead of teaching them, 
in the spirit of Christianity, to treat each other with kindness; 
rather to diffuse among them topics of discord and animosity? In 
any case, such policy is at least questionable ; but when religion 
is made the instrument of such unseemly hatred, can a government 
that permits it be otherwise than criminal ? 





Art. IV: A Complete View of the Joint Stock Companies formed during 
the Years 1824, 1825; being Six Hundred and. Twenty-four in Num- 
ber: shewing the Amount of Capital, Number of Shares, Amount Ad- 
vanced, Present Value, Amount liable to be called, Fluctuations in 
Price, Names cf Bankers, Solicitors, §c. By Henry English.  8vo, 
pp. 43. Boosey and Son. 1827. 


Future historians will find themselves under great obligations to 
Mr. English, for having, in this pamphlet, brought within a small 
compass, and exhibited in a clear and luminous manner, the symp- 
toms of the most extraordinary mercantile hallucination which is" 
contained in the annals of the world,—a hallucination which un- 
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settles, or, at least, tends to unsettle, our belief in that increase of 
i ent and discretion which is supposed to proceed, and which, 

y hypothesis, ought to proceed, from an increase of the means of 
knowledge, and the rapidity and uncertainty of its diffusion. If 
the details of this hallucination had been found in the chronicles 
of our ancestors, or if some scrutinising traveller had brought them 
from China or Japan; they would, to a certainty, have been set 
down, either as romances of the chronicler, and a license of the 
traveller, or they would have been considered as characteristic of 
a people in gross ignorance of the principles upon which business 
ought to be done, and among whom political economy, as a science, 
had never been so much as hinted at. But the thing has actually 
taken place before our eyes; we can no more question its existence, 
than we can question our own; and we still continue to give our- 
selves the same credit for wisdom and foresight, as if no such proof 
of the opposite qualities had taken place. 

Between this malady and that which afflicted the country in 
1719 and 1720, there are several points of resemblance: both lasted 
for nearly the same period, and both were fraught with disastrous 
consequences. The mania of the last century was, however, com- 
paratively limited in its mischievous effects ; and though it pro- 
duced, probably, more instances of absolute destruction than the 
recent one, yet the wound which it inflicted upon the general com- 
merce and prosperity, does not appear to have been so deep. This 
may be accounted for from the different circumstances of the times. 
In the eighteenth century communication was slow, and thus the 
connexion, the habits, and the ambition of the people were much 
more confined to their particular districts ; and in this way, while 
the people of London were suffering severely the consequences of 
their own folly, those of the remote provinces were comparatively 
untouched. Nor is the difference confined to the greater facility 
with which people from every quarter of the country could, in the 
latter case, be more speedily involved in the bubbles ; for now, also, 
the trade of the country partakes much more of the swiftness and 
the simplicity of one great engine, than it did a century ago. The 
system of credit, too, is incalculably wider; not only taken on the 
whole, but absolutely, in proportion to the whole business done at 
the two periods. Hence the machine of the national industry being 
extended in its dimensions, accelerated in its speed, and resting, in 
a great part at least, upon a much less secure foundation than it 
did then, is much more liable to get out of order, and, probably, 
also less easily put to rights, in consequence of its very immensity 
and speed. 

Viewing the two manias in this light, it is easy to see the real 
difference between them : that of the last century was throughout 
a complete gambling concern, interfering with the general industry 
of the country in hardly any other way, than by absorbing the savings 
of that industry: while the gambling of the present century actu- 
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ally mingled itself with the business and industry of the country ; 
and instead of merely taking away the savings, drained and de- 
stroyed the capital itself. Both were diseases of the most foul and 
malignant nature; but that of the former century what medical 
men term a topical disease, while that of the present was, toa 
great extent, constitutional. 

Thus, when we look at the real difference between the two-cala- 
mities, and find that the most recent one was decidedly the most 
pernicious in its nature, we cannot help wondering, why people 
generally have profited so little by the clear and philosophical light 
which has been thrown upon the theory, and even the practice of 
business, during the interval. The commencement of the last 
century was a time when monopolies were in their full vigour— 
when restrictions were the order of the day—when it was supposed 
that ministers would be just as successful in telling men what they 
should do, and how they should do it, as in telling armies where 
they should march, and against whom they should fight. The 
commencement of the present century found matters very different. 
No doubt in that century was hatched that most oe of all 
monopolies—that most ruinous of all restrictions, the Corn Bill ; 
but, like Satan among the sons of God, it, commercially speaking, 
stood nearly alone: and in almost every other part of the law re- 
lating to industry, a more wholesome spirit--a spirit more in 
accordance with sound principles and judicious experience, had 
made its appearance. It had begun to be found out, that nations 
are not naturally the enemies of each other, any more than indi- 
viduals ; but that it is as conducive to the comfort and prosperity 
of a nation, as it is to those of a man, or a family, to be on good 
terms with his neighbours, inasmuch as in this way the advan- 
tage, though mutual and reciprocal, is greater to each of the 
— than it could be upon the old principle of ‘‘ catch and 

eep.” But, notwithstanding the theory of Adam Smith, the ge- 
neral practice of the commercial world, and the example of an ad- 
ministration just beginning to shew, that administrations can do 
other and better things than levy taxes and spend them in the 
purchase of glory ; the men of the 19th century evinced really less 
judgment than their ancestors a hundred years before, and seemed 
to court folly and destruction as their inheritance and _ their 
reward. 

It may be true that the late war, which had certainly excited the 
energies of this country in an extraordinary and unprecedented 
manner, and of which the ultimate result had been so much at 
variance with the diagnostics of the progress, had unsettled a lit- 
tle the faith of men in the maxims of philosophy, as well as left a 
large portion of speculative activity without any legitimate means 
upon which to work. To whatever it was owing, the feeling was, 
that combination could effect any purpose whatever, without the 
agency of the ordinary means of success—knowledge and indus- 
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try; and unprincipled men, taking advantage of this feeling, and 
finding it profitable in the first instances, led astray that activity 
which, if properly husbanded, might have wonderfully increased 
all the comforts of the British people. : 

Whatever may or may not be the effect of a national debt upon 
the union of a people and the security of a government, it is very 
clear that the funds, in as far as they are made matter of gambling, 
tend to nothing but evil ; and as this gambling forms the sole oc- 
cupation of a very numerous, and not very philosophical, or per- 
haps moral class; it always tends to debase the knowledge and 
destroy the rectitude of every one who is in any way connected 
with it. It is time, however, that we should proceed to give some 
account of the contents of Mr. English’s pamphlet. 

In about forty brief pages, it contains details of one hundred 
and twenty seven joint stock companies, formed in 1824 and 1828, 
which are still existing, which have drawn from the capital of the 
country, either in cash actually advanced, or in debts which are 
still hanging over the parties, a sum exceeding fifteen millions 
sterling ; it shews that of this sum, nearly five millions are already'to- 
tally squandered and lost—and, that the holders of shares in those 
companies, are liable to be called upon for money eighty-eight mil- 
lions more. The following summary exhibits the classes of those 
companies, with the leading particulars of each :— 





SUMMARY. 

No. Company. Capital. Amount Paid. Present Value. inet Eee No. of Shares 
44 Mines . . . 26,776,000 5,455,100 2,927,350 21,320,900 358,700 
20 Gas... . 9,061,000 2,162,000 1,504,625 6,899,000 152,140 
14 Insurance . . 28,120,000 2,247,000 1,606,000 25,873,000 545,000 
49 Miscellaneous . 38,824,600 5,321,850 3,255,975 33,502,750 562,500 
127 £102,781,600 £15,185,950 £9,303,950 £87,595,650 1,618,340 

p. 10. 


Of the mines, the first item in this summary, a very limited 
portion indeed is situate on this side of the Atlantic; and we are 
not prepared to say, that, as being useful, or as ever to be useful, 
there is as much of the remainder on the other side. Out of the 
nominal capital of nearly twenty-seven millions, about twenty-two 
millions are applicable to speculations named after, if not existing 
in, the American mountains ; of the fifteen millions paid, nearly 
fourteen millions have been paid for those transatlantic specula- 
tions ; and consequently, of the six millions lost, nearly five and 
a half have been squandered upon them. Unfortunately, there 
are no means of separating the operations of vice and folly, and 
assigning to each its portion of this mischief; and so we cannot 
tell what has been seized by rapacious attornies, sage projectors, 
and sapient directors; and what has been expended in the con- 
struction of machinery and the transporting of workmen, now 
rusting and rotting together, in the inhospitable slopes of the An- 
des. But this much is certain, that the whole of the money has 
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been withdrawn from the honest industry of the country, and even 
the portion of it which gave a momentary stimulus to a few en- 
ine makers, and other mechanics, did mischief, by exciting a 
Sand which, instead of being permanent, is not likely to be re- 
peated in even another instance. The accounts which are every day 
arriving of the state of the mines, are any thing but favourable : 
the mines are inaccessible, or exhausted, or flooded with water, or 
not worth working, or have no existence but in the prospectuses 
and share tickets; the machinery is exposed to the corroding 
influence of a tropical climate, and the workmen are returning fa- 
mished and feverish, with their spirits broken, and their health 
impaired, claiming a scanty remuneration in the mean time, and 
probably each and all destined to be, for the remainder of their 
lives, maintained by their respective parishes. 

The gas and insurance companies, together with some of the 
miscellaneous ones, do not look so perfectly absurd as the mines : 
but upon glancing one’s eye at the table, we find, that they also 
have decreased sadly in nominal value ; and probably, if one were 
to seek for the six millions and a quarter, at which their present 
value is estimated by Mr. English, one would be puzzled to find 
out in what it consists. Besides, for those gas, insurance, and 
miscellaneous companies, the enormous sum of sixty-five millions 
is liable to be called for from the public. No doubt calling for any 
such sum in real value, would be like Glendower’s calling “ spirits 
from the vasty deep ;” it “‘ would not come ;” but some of it might 
come, andthe non-appearance of the remainder might be a pre- 
text for laying violent hands upon the portion within their grasp. 
In round numbers, the mines have fallen in value upon the capital 
actually advanced, nearly one half; the miscellaneous companies 
about one third ; and those for gas and insurance, more than one 
fourth. 

The second division of Mr. English’s pamphlet, treats of those 
companies which have been already abandoned ; and these, it will 
be seen from the annexed summary, have taken from the public 
about two millions and a half, all of which may be considered as 
completely dissipated. 











SUMMARY. 
Capital. Amount advanced. No. of Shares, 

16 Mines.......+00+- 5,085,000 400,900 98,200 
9 Investment ......- 8,550,000 746,000 78,500 
20 Canal Rail Roads,&c. 19,135,000 393,375 246,000 
20 Steam.......e002- 2,927,500 79,900 35,650 
43 Miscellaneous ..... 20,409,000 799,500 390,250 
118 Total....£56,606,500 £2,419,675 848,600 


p- 16. 
The third division of the pamphlet, treats of those companies 


whose projectors had not brains or brass enough to bring them 
into regular play. They are as follows :— 
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SUMMARY. 
Capital. No. of Shares, 
14 Mining Companies ...........+.--- 6,009,000 80,300 
9 Gas......ditto ...cceeeeeeeceeeee 3,016,000 48,800 





19 Investment ditto .... ccc cece ceees . 44,050,000 608,000 

6 Insurance ditto ........-ee0e0e---- 7,700,000 106,000 
11 Trading.. ditto ...... ev eree cocces 10,450,000 85,000 
26° DUNGING. ditto 22.200 weccess wseee 13,781,000 164,900 
18 Dock, Canal, &c. Companies........ 13,851,000 164,410 
16 Rail Road........ ditto ....... ~>- 11,065,000 131,800 


37 eee ees eae eesoeeoeveese 5,628,000 89,570 | 
23 Provision .......- ditto ......+.-- 8,360,000 674,000 
57 Miscellaneous .... ditto .......... 19,700,000 382,600 


—_—_—_— 


236 £143,610,000 2,535,380 
p. 26. 


A fourth division contains ‘‘ a commodity,” (we cannot say) “ of 
good names;” which appear to have taken no further form than 
that of a name, and this seems to have cost nothing more than 
some paper and ink, a few advertisements, and that necessary 
concomitant—an attorney’s bill. 

To render his view of the whole joint stock companies, as well 
as the whole drain upon the capital of the country, during these 
two memorable years, complete, Mr. English has subjoined a list | 
of all the companies existing previous to 1824, and a statement 
of the loans raised for foreigners, and money actually advanced 
and sent out of the country for them, in 1824 and 1825. Of the 
former, he remarks, the majority are of a description for which in- 
dividual capital is hardly adequate ; and by the latter it appears, 
that upwards of twenty-five millions found their way to foreign 
powers during the two years. 

Now, if we collect the items, we shall find that, taking thecom- ¢. 
panies and the loans together, they form a drain, which is fully 
sufficient to account for all the distress that has subsequently 
ensued in every department of the trading world,—the sum total 
being very nearly forty-three millions sterling, and that too, exclu- 
sive of an enormous amount, for the ascertaining which there are 
no data, or at least, no data which could be acquired without the 
labours of a Hercules. This consists in the gambling profits of the 
projectors and dealers in shares, while those shares were at a pre- 
mium ; and we are sure that we are within the amount, considering 
the number of times that many of the shares were transferred, and 
the large profits that were made upon several of these transfers, 
when we say, that the total loss in capital alone is fifty millions 
sterling ; asum so enormous, that it is difficult to imagine how the 
country should have borne it, without being absolutely ruined. 

Great, however, as is this pecuniary waste, it contains not the 
whole of the evil: for time and talents. which might the while have 
been profitably employed in the furtherance of the national pros- 
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rity, have been squandered; men have been diverted from the 
wes pursuit of gain, and employed in plundering their — 
bours; and thus, along with the diminution of fortune, there has 
been a debasement of character. Men who had previously moved 
in what was accounted the honourable spheres of society, and who 
had received, and probably deserved no small consileration in the 
eyes of their countrymen, have been classed with common gamblers 
and sharpers; and if they have not actually become tainted with 
the vices of these characters, they have lent them their names, and 
divided with them the dishonourable gain, and the disgrace. 
These are circumstances the more to be regretted, that they have, 
for a time at least, unhinged that confidence between man and 
man, which is the surest bond of a nation’s prosperity, and have 
laid those open to suspicion, whom it is always desirable to preserve, 
and to believe to be, perfectly pure and incorruptible. 

How the delusion acquired such strength, and made such pro- 
gress, it is not very easy, and would not perhaps be very profitable 
to inquire ; but still there remains the humiliating lesson of being 
“wiser next ”—of “locking the stable door after the steed has been 
stolen ;”’ and as this lesson is all that remains, the best way is to 
con it well, with a better accompaniment of repentance. The grand 
error seems to have been, total ignorance of the real value of a joint- 
stock company ; and the error now may be a dislike of such com- 
panies, even in the cases where they may be useful. The sound 
theory of this subject lies in a narrow compass ; for every joint-stock 
company professing to do only that which could be done by 
individuals, is, prima facie, an evil, inasmuch as it is a monopoly 
against the public, and as from its very nature, it must perform 
its functions at a much greater expense. Take any joint-stock 
company in existence, and compare the expense at which it is 
carried on, with that of an individual doing business upon his own 
account, and it will be found that the advantage is greatly upon 
the side of the latter. The reason is obvious: in every well-con- 
ducted business, there must be an unity of purpose—a single 
commander ; and that commander must be uniformly disposed to 
make the expenditure a minimum at every point. But not one of 
these attributes can be predicated of a joint-stock company, where 
there must be “‘ an honourable board of directors,” paying occasional 
attention to the association, and receiving their fees; a manager 
taking his cue from those directors, and also pocketing his salary ; 
and secretaries, clerks, and sub-clerks, auditors, treasurers, 
barristers, and attornies, very often appointed by jobbing influence, 
and all of them caring nothing more for the property of the con- 
cern, than that it shall pay their salaries. But a joint-stock com- 
pany, instituted for carrying on any trade or undertaking which 
might be within the compass of an individual’s means, is not 
merely a clumsy, expensive, and inefficient engine in itself, it acts 
as a sort of extinguisher upon that general mass of talent which 
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the public is entitled to, and always willing to reward. With its 
nominal capital, its sounding names, and its being an object of 
minor interest to most of the shareholders, it is enabled to keep the 
field against individual competition, and thus to compel the public 
to pay heavily for slovenly service ; whereas, were it taken out of 
the way, and men allowed to bring their abilities fairly to the 
market, competition would have its proper effect, and the greatest 
possible good would be done at the least possible expense. 

That there are instances in which a joint-stock company ma 
be desirable, we do not deny ; but in all cases where that which it 
professes to do could be done without it, it is a nuisance, a con- 
spiracy against the liberty and the prosperity of mankind ; and the 
cases to which it ought to be restricted, are those in which a num- 
ber of men may lessen the embarrassment or divide the loss which 
would be ruinous to individuals ; or where the object in view is of 
such expense, such magnitude, or such doubtful success, as that 
individuals would be incapable of carrying it into effect, or would 
shrink from it, as being too hazardous. Of ordinary business, the 
proper subjects for joint-stock companies are feakinng and insu- 
rance; because, in order to render proper assistance and security, 
they require larger funds than an individual is supposed to possess. 
Great public works, too, such as canals and bridges, when the 
are not constructed at the national expense, and where a life-time 
may be spent ere they yield any thing like a fair return, are proba- 
bly better done by joint-stock companies : but even in these cases, 
the security and the undertaking are always obtained at a consi- 
derable expense ; and if we take an estimate of even the best regu- 
lated of them, we shall invariably find that there is about them an 
extra expense, which nothing but the impossibility of getting them 
conducted in any other way, could justify. Of the joint-stock 
companies of 1824 and 1825, there were but few of this description ; 
and even of these few, there are still fewer that have the appearance 
of affording much profit to any of the share-holders now living. 
It is therefore to be hoped, that the lesson will not be lost upon the 
country ; and, certainly, that country is under some obligations to 
Mr. English, for having brought the result of so much labour, and, 


we may add, the exposure of so much mischief, into so small a 
compass. 





Art. V.—Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, written by himself, in the Jaghatai Turki, and translated, 
partly by the late John Leyden, Esq. M. D., partly by William Er- 
shine, Esq.; with Notes, and a Geographical and Historical Introduc- 
tion: together with a Map of the Countries between the Oxrus and 
Jaxartes, &c. Ato. pp. 501. London: Longman and Co, 1826. 


WE opened this volume with little affection for its probable con- 
tents. The history of the Tartarian-Muhammedan dynasties of 
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Asia is written in blood, and the mind is fatigued with contem- 
lating only the shifting limits of vast empires which had no dura- 
bility, and disgusted with the unvaried tale of desolation and 
slaughter, that were relieved by no fairer intervals of civilization 
and happiness. We track the exterminating course of Zingis and 
Timour, and their successors, horror-striken, indeed, at the im- 
mensity of pitiless carnage, and the tremendous waste of human 
life, but not otherwise interested in the circumstances and the 
issue of their ephemeral conquests. We are accustomed to view 
these Tartarian sovereigns and their followers only as the destroyers 
of mankind. The scholar acquaints himself with all this portion 
of Asiatic history, once in his life, as a duty, and a task: but few 
readers desire to recur to its study in search of pleasureable occu- 
ation. 
: A closely-printed quarto, devoted only to a fragment of this his- 
tory, and narrating the reign of but a single Tartarian prince, 
promised, therefore, no inviting associations ; and the first sight of 
these Memoirs of Baber appalled us by a chaos of barbarous names, 
that seemed to float in hopeless confusion throughout every page. 
We called to recollection all the experienced infelicities of the sub- 
ject, and applied ourselves with many misgivings to this new 
encounter with Tartarian etymologies, pedigrees, and dynasties. 
But in truth we have found ourselves rather agreeably disap- 
pointed by the event: the book is one of the most lively pictures 
of oriental life which has ever fallen in our way; and the reader, 
who shall have courage to enter on a narrative so interlarded with 
unspeakable appellations of persons and places, may be assured of 
being rewarded with a great deal of entertainment in its perusal. 
As partially illustrating the geography of certain regions of Tartary 
which are least known to Europeans, and as connecting, in some 
measure, the contemporary history of Persia, Hindostan, and the 
interjacent countries, the work will unquestionably have its utility. 
But it is its unpremeditated development of a curious condition of 
oriental society, that constitutes the charm of the volume. It isa 
vivid exhibition of Tartarian manners and life, in that stage of ad- 
vancement, in which the restless hordes had modified their wan- 
dering habits into some taste for the possession of cities and pa- 
laces, and the cultivation of arts; while their love of adventure 
and their passion for extending their conquests, were yet ardent 
and triumphant; and before the corruption of luxury, indolence, 
and servitude, had destroyed the impatient freedom and bold sim- 
plicity of character, which are the only virtues of the migratory 
tribes of the deserts. But we shall best be enabled to give an idea 
of the tenor of the narrative before us, by some explanatory refer- 
ence to the historical fortunes of the imperial auto-biographer. 
Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber was the founder of, what has 
rather inaccurately been termed, the Moghul empire of Hindostan. 
He was a Tartarian prince, lineally descended from the imperial 
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line of Zingis and Timour, and was born in the year 1482. of the 
Christian era. His father was the sovereign of the petty Tartarian 
kingdom of Ferghana, (situated about two hundred miles north- 
east of Samarkand) to the possession of which Baber succeeded at 
the age of twelve years, on his parent’s decease in the year 1494, 
His youth and early manhood were passed in incessant activity, 
and innumerable reverses of fortune, amidst the perpetual wars and 
turbulent revolutions of Tartary. Three times he adventurous] 
and successfully asserted in arms some questionable rights to the 
throne of Samarkand itself; and each time was he ejected from hig 
unstable conquests. Meanwhile his own hereditary kingdom of 
Ferghana was as often lost and won; and at length, in the year 
1504, before he had ‘‘ begun to apply the razor to his face,” the 
youthful sport of high destinies was overpowered by the Uzbeks 
and their Khan, and compelled to bid adieu for ever to his native 
country and paternal throne. He was then attended, in his flight, 
as he informs us, by a wretched train of no more than between two 
and three hundred followers; and, so great was his destitution and 
theirs, that among them all they had only two tents. Crossing 
the mountains from Ferghana southward, Baber boldly sought, 
notwithstanding his weakness, to seat himself in some new pos- 
session; and his object was accomplished with that incredible 
rapidity which in the oriental world characterizes the flight of revo- 
lution and the march of conquest. By intrigue and by violence, 
by the junction of disaffected chieftains and the array of arms, he 
established himself, in the course of a few months, in the kingdom 
of Cabul, which he preserved to the termination of his life; and 
before the end of the very year in which he had been expelled a 
fugitive and a wanderer from Ferghana, his indefatigable activity 
and restless ambition had already prompted him to make his first 
triumphant forage into Hindostan. The horses of his predatory 
cavalry had drunk of the waters of the Indus, before he returned 
to Cabul. 

It was some years after this that he made his last attempt to 
place himself on the throne of Samarkand ; but after gaining pos- 
session of the country, with the aid of the Persians, in the year 
1511, he was finally expelled by an immense army of his old ene- 
mies the Uzbeks. From this epoch, he seems to have abandoned 
all views on Tartary, and to have seriously turned his whole 
thoughts to the more inviting conquest of India. After trying his 
strength at intervals for several years, in desultory incursions, he 
ultimately, in the year 1525, descended for the last time into the 
— of Hindostan, with an army of only 12,000 men, crossed the 

ndus, and advanced upon Delhi, then the capital of the degene- 
rate dynasty of the Gaurian Afghans. On the plains of Panipat, 
which, two centuries and a half later, were to become the scene of 
a more tremendous defeat of a Mahratta host, Baber encountered 
the whole force of the Afghan empire of Hindostan. The army of 
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Sultan Ibrahim numbered one hundred thousand fighting men, 
with a thousand elephants: the adventurer Baber counted only 
twelve thousand followers of all kinds. Yet the Tartar prince and 
his little army gained a complete victory, and inflicted so bloody a 
slaughter in the pursuit, that forty thousand of their enemies were 
computed to have fallen by their swords. The sultan himself was 
among the slain; and Baber took possession of the imperial throne, 
which his descendants were to fill through near two centuries of 
splendour and power, and a third of degradation and imbecility. 

hus, the founder of a new, and, as it was to prove, the last, Mu- 
hammedan empire of all Upper India, Baber had reached the sum- 
mit of his glory. The remaining five years of his life were passed 
in extending his authority and consolidating his dominions; and 
he died in 1530, at the early age of forty-eight years. 

Such formed the prominent vicissitudes of Baber’s life, and the 
conspicuous part which he played in oriental history. His charac- 
ter certainly stands the fairest of any among the Tartarian con- 
querors; and it has been drawn, upon the whole, with so much 
truth and judgment, by the surviving translator of his memoirs, that 
we shall merely abridge and adopt his estimate : 


‘ Zahir-ed-din Muhammed Baber was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
illustrious men of his age, and one of the most eminent and accomplished 
princes that ever adorned an Asiatic throne. Having been early trained 
to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, the 
powers of his mind received their full developement. He ascended the 
throne at the age of twelve, and before he had attained his twentieth year, 
the young prince had shared every variety of fortune; he had not only 
been the ruler of subject provinces, but had been in thraldom to his own 
ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every sentiment of his heart ; he 
had been alternately hailed and obeyed as a conqueror and deliverer, by 
rich and extensive kingdoms, and forced to lurk in the deserts and moun- 
tains of his own native kingdom, as a houseless wanderer. Down to the 
last dregs of life, we perceive in him the strong feelings of an affection for 
his early friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen among princes. Per- 
haps the free manners of the Turki tribes had combined with the events of 
his early life, in cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes been 
talght, by the voice of events that could not lie, that he was a man, de- 
pendent on the kindness and fidelity of other men; and, in his dangers 
and escapes with his followers, had learned, that he was only one of an as- 
sociation, whose general safety and success depended on the result of their 
mutual exertions in a common cause. The native benevolence and gaiety 
of his disposition, seem ever to overflow on all around him ; and he talks of 
his mothers, his erandmothers, and sisters, with sqme garrulity, indeed, 
but the garrulity of a good son and a good brother. Of his companions 
in arms he always speaks with the frank gaiety of a soldier; and itis a 
telief to the reader, in the midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic his- 
tory, to find a king who can weep for days, and tell us that he wept, for 
the playmate of his boyhood. Indeed, an uncommon portion of good 
nature and good humour runs through all his character, and even to 
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litical offences he will be found, in a remarkable degree, indulgent and 
orgiving. , 

‘ In the character of the founder of a new dynasty, in one of the richest 
and most powerful empires on earth, we may expect to find an union of 
the great qualities of a statesman and general; and Baber possessed the 
leading qualifications of both in a high degree, But we are not, in that 
age, to look for any deep-laid or regular plans of civil polity, even in the 
most accomplished princes. Baber’s superiority over the chiefs to whom 
he was opposed, arose principally from his active disposition and livel 
good sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond of conquest and of glory, 
in all its shapes, the enterprise in which he was for the season engaged, 
seems to have absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were exerted 
to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was 
not broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have achieved such 
glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive defeats; 
His personal courage was conspicuous during his whole life, but it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of his final success, he was so much entitled to 
the character of a great captain, as of a successful partizan and a bold ad 
venturer. In the earlier part of his career his armies were very small, 
Most of his expeditions were rather successful inroads than skilful cam- 
paigns. But he shewed a genius and a power of observation, which, in 
other circumstances, would have raised him to the rank of the most ac- 
complished commanders. As he had the sense to perceive the errors which 
he committed in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to a 
great mind, conscious of its powers, he always readily acknowledges 
them. His conduct, during the rebellion of the Moghuls of Kabul, and 
the alarm of his army in the war with Rana Sanka, bears the indications 
of the most heroic magnanimity. The latter period of his life is one unin- 
terrupted series of success. 

‘ But we are not to expect in Baber that perfect and refined characte 
which belongs only to modern times and Christian countries. We some- 
times see him, order what, according to the practice of modern war, and 
the maxims of a refined morality, we should consider as cruel executions. 
We find him occasionally the slave of vices, which, even though they be- 
longed to his age and ‘country, it is not possible to regard in such a man 
without feelings of regret. We are disappointed to find one possessed of 
so refined an understanding, and so polished a taste, degrading both, by an 
obtrusive and almost ridiculous display of his propensity to intoxication.— 
It may palliate, though it cannot excuse this offence, that it appears to 
have led him to no cruelty or harshness to his servants or those around him, 
and that it made him neglect no business, and that it seems to have been 
produced solely by the ebulliticn of high spirits in his gay and social tem- 
per. We turn from Baber, the slave of such vices, which probably hast- 
ened on a premature old age, and tended to bring him to an early grave, 
and view him with more complacency, encouraging, in his dominions, the 
useful arts.and polite literature, by his countenance and his example. We 
delight to see him describe his success in rearing a new plant, in introduc+ 
ing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, with the same 
pride and complacency that he relates his most splendid victories. No 
region of art.or nature seems to have escaped the activity of his research. 
He had cultivated the art of poetry from his early years, and his Diwan, 
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or collection of Tarki poems, is mentioned as giving him a high rank 
among the poets of his country. Of this work I have not been able to 
learn that any copy exists. Many of the odes in it are referred to in his 
Memoirs, and quoted by the first couplet. A few specimens of his Persian 
poetry are also given, which shew much of that terseness and delicacy of 
allusion so much admired in the poets whom he imitated.’—pp. 429—-431. 


The brief explanation which we have here given of Baber’s for- 
tunes and character, may afford a sufficient illustration of the 
interest of his personal memoirs. A few words will contain the 
history both of the original work, and of the translation which is 
before us. Of the authenticity of this piece of autobiography by 
Baber, we apprehend that there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
Independently of the internal evidence contained in its lively nar- 
rative, which is too strong to be mistaken, the genuineness of the 
memoirs has been recognised in Hindostan, ever since the age of 
the imperial writer. They were composed in the Jaghatai Tarki, 
or vernacular tongue of the Tirki tribes, from which the existin 
dialects of the Turkomans of Asia Minor, of the Cossacks, of the 
Uzbeks, of the Constantinopolitan Turks, &c., are all derived. 
The Jaghat4i Tirki, in short, is the parent language of all these 
races, simply because they are themselves all descended from a 
common stock. Having had, originally, no alphabet of its own, 
this oral Tiirki language, has always, since any cultivation of let- 
ters was introduced among the tribes in Tartary, been written with 
the Arabic character ; wart in this manner did Baber employ it as 
his native tongue, 

At what precise period of his life he began to compose his me- 
moirs, it is not easy to determine. But it is certain at least, that 
he must have revised the earlier parts after his last invasion of In- 
dia, since even in them he refers to that event. The latter portions 
seem never to have been finished ; and there are several chasms in 
the work, one of which embraces no less a’ period ‘than twelve 
years. It is strange, too, that twice he abruptly breaks off the 
narrative at the most interesting and critical moments of his for- 
tunes, when his life is in imminent danger, as if desirous, like the 
Arabian story-tellers, of exciting to the highest pitch the curiosity 
of his reader or hearer, and then suddenly avin the mind in a 
state of awakened suspense. That he appears to have been satis- 
fied with the state of his MS., is, however, certain; because we 
find him sending a copy of it from Hindostan to a friend in Cabul, 
After his death, his memoirs: continued to be held in the greatest 
veneration at the court of his successors. There is evidence that 
his son, the emperor HumAiiin, transcribed them with his own 
hand, even after he had ascended the throne. ‘And it. is well 
known, that in the reign of the illustrious Akber, the grandson of 
Baber, the memoirs were translated into Persian, at the court of 
that truly great prince. It is of this Persiin version that copies 
are still to be found in the many public’libraries of ‘Europe, and 
more rarely, in India itself. s 2 
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The present English translation, however, has been com 
chiefly from one of the copies in the original Jaghatai Tarki, anq 
collated with two others ofthe Persian version. The undertaking 
was commenced by the late Dr. Leyden, whose name, as an or. 
ental scholar, is never to be mentioned without the highest respect, 
Having fortunately possessed himself of a Tarki copy of the me. 
moirs, he eagerly commenced the translation from it ; and obtain. 
ing also the Persian version, he proceeded, from a comparison of 
the two, to complete a great portion of his undertaking before hig 
premature decease. With remarkable judgment and taste, he 
clothed his translation in a simple and picturesque style, which 
might have appeared to affect too quaint and obsolete a phrase- 
ology for most other purposes, but which is here in admirable 
keeping with the characteristic spirit and naiveté of Baber’s nar- 
trative. The completion of his task has evidently fallen into worthy 
hands. His friend, Mr. William Erskine, a gentleman we pre- 
sume of the Company’s civil service, offered after his death to con- 
tinue his unfinished MS.; and to him, the surviving translator, 
are the world indebted for the appearance of the volume. Mr. 
Erskine modestly expresses his fear that ‘ he engaged too rashly in 
the undertaking ;’ but it is due to him to declare, that he has so 

successfully followed up the plan, and emulated the manner of 
Leyden, as to render it not easy to distinguish their respective 
shares in the performance. The possession of a second Persian 
copy enabled him, by comparing the three exemplars, to correct 
many erroneous variations between the Persian texts, to establish 
an accurate version, and to supply, by the result, the loss of many 
fragments in the incomplete copy of the Tirki original. | 
r. Erskine has also contributed an useful historical introduc- 
tion to the memoirs, and some ‘supplements,’ as he terms them, 
to fill up the various blanks in the narrative, as far as possible, 
from Khafi Khan and such other oriental chroniclers as were within 
his reach. He has also given a respectable geographical memoir, 
chiefly from materials supplied by Mr. Elphinstone, on the great 
region of Turkistin ; and the volume is illustrated by a map of the 
countries of Ferghana and Bokhara, which seems to have been com- 
pied with very praise-worthy care and industry, by lieutenant 
addington, of the Bombay engineers. In fact, the manner in 
which the work has altogether been translated and elucidated, has 
every appearance of being highly creditable to the learning and 
industry of all the parties concerned. 

Thus, then, have the Memoirs of Baber descended to our times, 
and been transmitted to our language. To attempt any analysis 
in our pages, of the “thousand and one’ adventures of the hero, 
however, would be of course out of the question; and the most 
striking pictures of Eastern life, character, and manners, which 
abound throughout the volume, are so blended with the narration, 
that it is impossible to separate them. In this respect, the book 
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must be read, before any notion can be acquired of the liveliness 
and graphic expression which Baber has thrown into the most 
trivial and loquacious details. A single passage we shall extract, 
to shew his manner of telling his own story, and the dexterity with 
which our translators have adapted the spirited, yet simple style of 
their language, to that of his thoughts. We choose for our pur- 
pose the story of a skirmish and a pursuit ; for Baber may be cha- 
racterised as quite an oriental Froissart, and he is never so ani- 
mated as when he is describing scenes of perilous excitement. In 
the gaiety of his relations, in the hearty delight and good-will 
with which he dilates on the circumstances of a combat, and in 
the vivid colouring and picturesque hue which he seems, as if un- 
consciously, to throw over his descriptions, by a few native touches of 
expression, the imperial autobiographer has constantly reminded us 
of the imaginative and enthusiastic chronicler of chivalry ; and the 
same resemblance evidently suggested itself to Mr. Erskine. It is 
one of these passages that we have selected, because they are cer- 
tainly among the most pleasing parts of the memoirs. Baber gives 
us several such pictures of irregular encounters as the following : 


‘ While we were entering the street, Syed K4sim and Dost Nasir, with 
Baki Kbiz, maintained the action, and covered our retreat; I and Ibrihim 
Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, had rode on before them. We had no 
sooner come opposite the gate, than we saw Sheikh Bayezid, with a quilted 
corslet over his vest, who just then entered the gateway, with three or four 
horsemen, and was proceeding into the town. In the morning, when, con- 
trary to my wish, he was seized along with those who were with him, they 
had been left with Jehangir’s men, who, when forced to retreat, carried off 
Shiekh Bayezid with them. They once thought of putting him to death, but 
fortunately they did not, but set him at liberty. He had just been released, 
and was entering the gate, when I met him. I immediately drew to the 
head the arrow which was on my notch, and discharged it full at him. It 
only grazed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had entered 
the gate, he turned short to the right, and fled by a narrow street in great 
perturbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gohultash struck down one 
foot-soldier with bis mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed 
an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, who startled him by exclaiming, ‘‘ Hai! Hai!” 
and went forward; after which the man, being about as far off as the 
porch of the house is from the hall, let fly at me an arrow, which struck 
me under the arm. Ihad on a Kalmuk mail ; two plates of it were pierced 
and broken from the blow. After shooting the arrow, he fled, and I dis~ 
charged an arrow after him, At that very moment a foot-soldier hap- 
pened to be flying along the rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap te the 
wall, where it remained shot through and through, and dangling from the 
parapet. He took his turban, which he twisted round his arm, and ran 
away. A man on horseback passed close by me, fleeing up the narrow 
lane by which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. I struck him sucha blow on 
the temples with the point of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to 
fall from his horse ; but supporting himself on the wall of the lane, he did 
not lose his seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having dispersed 
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all the horse and foot that were at the gate, we took possession of it— 
There was now no reasonable chance of success ; for they had two or three 
thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I had only a hundred, or 
two hundred at most, in the outer stone-fort; and, besides, Jehangir 
Mirza, about as long before as milk takes to boil, had been beaten and 
driven out, and half of my men were with him, In spite of all this, such 
was my inexperience, that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a 
man to Jehangir Mirza, to request him to join me, if he was near, and 


that we might make another effort. But, in truth, the business was over.’ 
—pp. 116, 117. 


The account of the hot pursuit which ensued is still more ani- 
mated and full of circumstance ; and we accompany the hero with 
an eager and increasing interest, which his narrative has the art 
at last to wind to an intense pitch of anxiety :— 


‘ We retreated with all speed, the enemy being in full pursuit of us: 
They brought down man after man as they overtook us. Within a kos* of 
Akhsi there is a place called Gumbid-e-Chemen (or the Garden-dome). 
We had just passed it, when Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance, 
I looked round, and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave of 
Shiekh Bayezid. I instantly turned my bridle to my back. Jan Kuli 
Biin Kuli, who was by me, exclaimed, ‘‘ What time is this for turning 
back ?” seized my bridle-reins, and hurried me on. Before we reached 
Sang, they had unhorsed the greater part of my adherents. Sang may be 
about two kos from Aksi. After passing Sang, we saw no more of the 
enemy in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, being at this time 
only eight in all—Dost Nasir, Kamber Ali Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bian 
Kuli, Mirza Kuli Gokultash, Shahim Nasir, Abdul Kadis Sidi Kara, and 
Khwajeh Hussaini; I myself was the eighth. A sort of path leads up the 
river amidst broken glens, remote froin the beaten road. By this unfre- 
quented and retired path we proceeded up the river, till, leaving the river 
on the right, we struck into another narrow path. It was about afternoon 
prayers when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. 
A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain. Having placed my men 
under cover, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it might 
be; when suddenly a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock behind 


us. We could not ascertain precisely how many or how few they were, « | 


but took to our horses and continued our flight. The horsemen who fol- 
lowed us were not in all above twenty, or twenty-five ; and we were eight, 
as has been mentioned. Had we but known their number when they first 
came up, we should have given them warm play; but we imagined that 
they were certainly followed by a detachment sent in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. Impressed with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact is, 
that the fliers, even thongh the most numerous, can never contend with the 
pursuers, though the inferior number. As it is said, 


(Persian Verse)—‘‘ The shout of Hii is sufficient for vanquished bands.” 


‘ Jan Kuli said, “‘ We must not go on in this way, or they will take us 
all. Let you and Mirza Kuli Gokultish, therefore, select the two best 





* ¢ Shirai, rather more than a mile and a half.’ 
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horses of the party*, and galloping off together, keep one another’s horses 
at speed ; perhaps you may escape.” ‘The advice was not a bad one; for, 
since we could not engage them, this presented a possibility of escape; but 
I could not consent, in such circumstances, to leave any of my followers 
dismounted in the midst of the enemy. At length, however, the party be- 
gan to separate, and fall behind each other. The horse on which I was 
mounted began to lag. J&n Kuli dismounted, and gave me his horse. 
I leaped from my own, and mounted his, while he mounted mine, At this 
very instant Shahim Nasir, with Abdal Kadis Sidi Kara, who had fallen 
behind, were dismounted by the enemy. Jan Kuli also fell behind, but it 
was no season for trying to shield or assist him. | We, therefore, pushed 
our horses to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. 
The horse of Dost Beg, too, began to flag, and fell behind; and the horse 
which I rode likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismounting, 
gave me his own horse ; he mounted mine, and presently dropped behind. 
Khwajeh Hissaini, who was lame, turned off towards the heights. I now 
remained alone with Mirza’ Kuli Gokultésh. Our horses were too weak 

to admit of being put to the gallop; we went on at a canter; but the 
— horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower and slower. I said to him, “ If 
deprived of you, whither canI go? Come, then, and be it death or life; 
let us meet it together.” I kept on, turning from time to time, to see 
Mirza Kuli. At last, Mirza Kuli said, “« My horse is completely blown, 
and it is impossible for you to escape if you encumber yourself with me. 
Push on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps you may still escape.” I was 
in a singularly distressful situation. Mirza Kuli ado fell behind,~and I 
was left alone. Two of the enemy were in sight; the name of the one 
was Baba Seirfmi, that of the other Bandeh Ali: they gained upon me; 
my horse began to flag. There was a hill about a kos off, and I came up 
to a heap of stones. I reflected with myself that my horse was knocked 
up, and the hill still a considerable way off. What was tobe done? I 
had about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted? But 
it occurred to me again, that perhaps I might be able to gain the hill, and 
that if J did, I might stick a few arrows in my belt, and succeed in climb- 
ingit. I had great reliance on my own nimbleness. Impelled by this 
idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable to make any speed, and 
my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of me; I was sparing of my arrows, 
however, and did not shoot. They also were somewhat chary, and did not 
come nearer than a bow-shot, but kept on tracking me. 

‘ About sunset, I got near the hill, when they suddenly called out to 
me, ‘‘ Where do you intend going, that you flee in this manner? . Jehangir 
Mirza has been taken, and brought in; Nasir Mirza, too, has been seized.” 
I was greatly alarmed at these words; because, if all of ust fell into their 
hands, we had every thing to dread. I made noreply, but kept on for the 
hill, When we had gone a certain way further, they again called out to 
me. This time they spoke to me in a more gracious style than at first. They 





* « He seems to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is 
usual in the forays of the Turks.’ 


+ ‘ Jehangir and Nasir Mirza were Baber’s only two brothers.’ 
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dismounted from their horses, and began to address me. I did not attend 
to what they said, but proceeded in my course, and, entering a glen, I be- 
gan to ascend it, and went on till about bed-time prayers, when I reached 
a large rock, about the size of a house. I went behind it, and came to an 
ascent of steep ledges, where the horse could not keep his feet. They also 
dismounted, and began to address me in a still more courteous and respect- 
ful style, expostulating with me, and saying, ‘‘ What end can it serve to 
on in this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road? Where 
can you possibly go?” Both of them, with a solemn oath, asserted, 
‘« Sultan Ahmed Beg wishes to place you on the throne.” ‘I cannot,” I 
replied, ‘‘ confide in any thing of the sort; and to join him is for me im- 
possible. If you are serious in your wish to do me an important service, 
you have now such an opportunity as may not occur for years. Point out 
to me a road by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will shew you kind- 
ness and favour, even beyond your highest wishes. If you refuse this, re- 
turn by the way you came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny—even that 
will be no mean service.” ‘ Would to God,” they replied, ‘‘ that we had 
never come; but, since we have come, how can we desert you in this deso- 
late situation? Since you will not accompany us, we shall follow you and 
serve you, go where you will.” I answered, ‘‘ Swear, then, unto me, b 


the Holy Book, that you are sincere in your offer.” And they swore the 
heavy and awful oath. —pp. 117—119. 


These wretches only perjured themselves to betray him, and he 
is soon delivered into the hands of his enemies. When, after 
dreadful suspense, he discovers their design, he confesses with his 
usual naiveté, ‘On hearing these words, I was thrown into a 
dreadful state of agitation. There is nothing in the world which 
affects a man with more painful feelings, than the near prospect of 
death. ‘‘ Tell me the truth,” I exclaimed, “ if indeed things are 
about to go with me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least 
perform my last oblations.” Ydsef swore again and again, but I 
did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone. I rose and went 
to a corner of the garden. I meditated with myself, and said, 
: should a man live a hundred, nay, a thousand years, yet, at last, 

e——.” 

And it is at this interesting crisis, as upon another and similar 
occasion, that the narrative is interrupted by a sudden and pro- 
voking chasm, in the manner before referred to. At the same 
point, we shall break off our specimen of the memoirs. For longer 
extracts from the narrative, we cannot afford space; and it is only 
by such passages that the spirit of a work of the kind can be ade- 
quately shewn. But we have probably given a sufficient account 


of the book, to attract to its contents the notice of those readers who 
are curious in the details of oriental life. 
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Art. V1.—-Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart, Esq., F.R.R., &c. Volume Third. 4to. pp. 567. £2, 2s. 
London: Murray. 1827. : 


A GENERATION may be said to have passed away, since Mr. 
Stewart gave the first portion of this valuable work to the world. 
We say literally to the world, for there are few enlightened men in 
any of the civilised nations, who are not acquainted with the two 
first volumes of these elements. In fact, there is no name which 
has worn so well through the period that has elapsed since it first 
became known to the public, as that of Dugald Stewart. It is 
intimately associated with a school of philosophy, which, though 
it has attempted to propagate some erroneous doctrines, has, on the 
whole, we think, conferred signal benefits on the community—a 
school, against which the singular reproach has been made, that it 
referred its principles to the common sense of mankind, as if that 
were a fallacious and unsatisfactory test of truth, in researches, 
having for their object the elucidation of the human intellect, and 
the modes of its operation. 

To Professor Stewart, the generations now existing, and those 
which are to follow, must feel that they owe the greatest obliga- 
tions, for having devoted his life to this most important science. 
If he have not succeeded in it, to the extent of his own ambition, 
he has at least divested the pursuit of the numerous technicalities 
by which the ancient philosophers, and their followers—the mere 
scholastic professors of modern times, had perplexed and obscured 
it. We feel that much still remains to be done, towards raisin 
this science to the perfection of which it is susceptible ; but to Mr. 
Stewart belongs, in a great measure, the enviable merit of havin 
opened those prospects of improvement, in the study of the human 
mind, of which we are now possessed ; and of having rendered 
them eminently attractive, by the many felicitous ornaments of 
diction and thought, which they have received from his hand. 

But although we thus cheerfully applaud Mr. Stewart’s exer- 
tions for the improvement of this most interesting, and most 
valuable of all studies, yet we have never been blind to his defects, 
nor slow to caution our readers against them. Prominent amongst 
those faults, appears to be his habit of giving expression to all the 
vague ideas that he finds floating in his mind upon the subject 
under his consideration, without at all considering whether they 
cast upon it the slightest gleam of light. Hence it is, that many 
students have complained, and we do not hesitate to acknowledge 
ourselves of the number, that they have often risen from the pages 
of this writer, captivated by his enthusiasm, and charmed by his 
Style, but unenriched by a single clear perception, as to the mean- 
ing of the author, or as to the conclusions which he would wish to 
establish. The suavity and eloquence with which he addresses us, 
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seem to aim at something very profound, eomotning hitherto con- 


cealed in the interior of the mind, which he has had the good for- 
tune to discover, and the benevolence to disclose. But after we 
arrive at the end, and reflect on all this fine array of language, we 
feel disappointed that promises so specious and so engaging, 
dwindle into mere conjecture, or vanish in some airy vision, upon 
which no sound superstructure of knowledge can be erected. 

That this fault is to be imputed to the subject, more perhaps 
than to the author, we admit. After all that has been, or may be, 
written, about the operations of the mind, where is the eye that can 
trace, or the faculty that can detect them? Wecan only know 
them from their external effects ; and these are so various, often so 
contradictory in their nature, that they seldom afford good ground 
for the formation of a general rule. The subject, however, is always 
fascinating ; and however vague and unsatisfactory the conclusions 
to which the study of it may lead, it will always be deservedly 
ranked high among the occupations of intellectual men. So far as 
it tends to'the improvement of logic, it can hardly fail to be of real 
utility, and, in this respect it cannot be denied, that Mr. Stewart’s 
two former volumes, especially the second one, have contributed to 
the diffusion of more accurate habits of reasoning, and of greater 
ae of language amongst us, than prevailed before our times. 

e fear that we cannot predict results quite so important from the 
volume now before us : yet we may safely announce, that it contains 
several disquisitions, eminently calculated to awaken our own 
thoughts to greater vigilance of observation as to the opera- 
tions of the mind, than the general heedlessness of mankind on 
this subject permits them to entertain. It is true that we have 
here a great deal of conjecture, a great deal of ¢ many 
references to the professor’s former works, not a few repetitions, 
some gleanings from his study, some hints of subjects and publica- 
tions still inembryo, a great mass of foot notes, together with an 
appendix, and addenda and corrigenda in abundance. We feel 
perhaps upon the whole, that all that is useful im this volume might 
well be compressed within less than half the number of its pages, 
and compressed with advantage both to the author and his readers. 
Yet there are few of those readers who will not be inclined to 
overlook the faults of garrulity and occasional whimsicality, which 
they will encounter in this volume, particularly as even in his 
highest flights of complacency, the author still expresses himself 
in the elegant and engaging style, which has obtained so much 
celebrity for his writings. 

The first chapter of the volume treats of language; a subject 
upon which Mr. Stewart might have thrown great bent, had he 
been acquainted with more of the living languages of Europe or 


the East, than he appears to have mastered. He has, indeed, col- 
lected from other writers several curious facts, upon which he rea- 
sons with his usual ability, though, we regret to say, rather with 
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too marked a disposition for theorizing. He divides languages in 
general into two heads, natural: and artificial: the former consist- 
ing in the play of the muscles of which the face is composed, par- 
ticularly of those connected with the eyes and the mouth; in the 
change of colour arising from the motion of the blood, &c. Writers 
on physiognomy insist, that every emotion and every operation of 
the mind has a corresponding expression of the countenance, 
which seems to be borne out by the fact, that the passions we most 
indulge in, and the intellectual pursuits in which we are most fre- 
quently engaged, leave traces on the countenance which a close 
observer cannot fail to distinguish. But, independently of those 
traces, there are many natural signs, such as smiles, frowns, and 
tears, which even children understand, and which they use for 
the purpose of expressing their feelings, before and after they have 
acquired the power of uttering articulate sounds. Nay, there is 
even good reason to think, that some of the lower animals, particu- 
larly dogs, understand the natural language of the human face, 
and that, in fact, they are great physiognomists. However this 
may be, it seems reasonable enough to admit, that the constant 
operation of the mind on the body should produce other connec- 
tions, somewhat akin to those for which the phrenologists of our 
day so stoutly contend. Mr. Stewart considers it a fair object of 
inquiry, to ascertain how far the opinion of those enthusiasts is cor- 
rect, that ‘ corresponding to the varieties of intellectual and moral 
character, there are certain inequalities or prominences on the sur- 
face of the scull.’ He justly observes, that 


‘ Hitherto the inquiry has produced nothing more than bold and gra- 
tuitous assertions; and the little we know with certainty of the indications 
of character, as they are exhibited on the exterior of the head; has been in- 
ferred, not from the surface of the cranium, but from the forms which the 
face assumes from the play of the muscles. How far the particular rules 


on this subject, given by Lavater and others, have a solid foundation in ex- 


perience, I do not pretend to decide. I confess, indeed, I strongly sus- 
pect that it is only very gross estimates which can be formed on those 
mathematical proportions which can be measured by a pair of compasses ; 
and that the traces of the more delicate peculiarities of the mind are too 
complicated and too fugitive to be comprehended in the terms of any verbal 
description. On the other hand, I will not affirm, that these traces may 
not be distinctly visible to those who, by long practice, have acquired a sort 
of new sense, or rather a new perceptive faculty, analogous to what physi- 
cians acquire by long experience, for the more delicate and evanescent 
symptoms of disease. It seems to be owing to this that so little satis- 
faction can be obtained from the writings of the ancients, concerning the 
principles on which their art of physiognomy proceeded ; while we have 


complete evidence of the great success with which they cultivated the study.’ 
—pp. 12, 13. 


Besides the natural signs already mentioned, there are several 
others which will occur to every body. It is a curious fact, that 
among the American Indians there is a class of visible signs, partly 
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natural, but chiefly conventional, by which the different tribes 
understand each other, and to which they have recourse when, 
under any circumstances, they do not wish to speak aloud, or when 
one tribe is ignorant of the spoken language of another. These 
signs form for them a sort of Lingua Franca, bordering very closely 
on the second division of this subject—artificial language. 
Artificial language is divided into the visible and audible: the 
former consists in conventional signs, addressed to the eye, such as 
signals by fire, which were in use amongst the ancients ; those by 
flags, said to be introduced into the British navy by James II. ; 
those used in the telegraph, and other preconcerted combinations ; 
all of which bear no comparison in point of importance to those 


signs which are addressed to the ear, through the medium of 
speech. 


Upon no one subject have philosophical theorists been more at 
variance with each other, than that of the origin of the various 
languages which are spoken on our planet. Some insist that the 
= of speech was the immediate result of divine revelation. Mr. 

stewart agrees with those who contend that the human faculties 
are capable of forming a language, without the immediate interpo- 
sition of the Deity; a position which assuredly we may admit with- 
out the least impiety. Our author here chiefly follows the theory 
of Adam Smith, as explained in a dissertation appended to 
his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,” in which that ingenious phi- 
losopher endeavours to form a systematic history of the rise and 
progress of language, according to the growing wants and ideas of 
mankind. Thus he accounts, from the necessity of the case, for 
the invention of names, adjectives, prepositions, and most of the 
common parts of speech. It is evident at once, that mere sys- 
tematic histories must be, of all others, the most fallacious. For 
instance, it has been ascertained by Dr. Edwards*, that the tribe 
of American Indians, now called the Mohicans, have no adjective 
in their language at all; and though this is undoubtedly a defect in 
their dialect, yet it is one which Mr. Horne Tooke (Grammatica 
Lingue Anglicane) supposes was originally the case in the rude 
state of all languages. Thus hypothesis wars with hypothesis, and 
volumes have been filledwith such conjectural disquisitions, without 
the development of a single fact that can be depended upon. 

Mr. Stewart, however, borrows one observation from Smith, 
which deserves some notice. After shewing that the original lan- 
guages, at least those of Europe, are extremely complicated in their 
declensions and conjugations, Smith suggests, that when the dif- 
ferent nations came to mingle together, in consequence of conquest 
or migration, they would naturally endeavour to acquire each other’s 





* Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneu (Mohican) 
Indians, 1788. 
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languages, those using the more simple dialects ee their 
prepositions, and their substantive and possessive verbs, for the 
varieties of the declensions and conjugations of the more complex 
languages. This supposition is as ingenious as it isjust. Itis 
besides borne out by the fact, in those countries where the Latm 
has been moulded into different languages by the tribes who over- 
ran the south of Europe. Hence the al Roma and di Roma of the 
present day, for the dative and genitive cases of the Latin declen- 
sion. Hence the substitution of Io sono amato for amor, | am 
loved ; and Io aveva amato, for amaveram, I had loved. Innu- 
merable other instances might be adduced of the changes effected 
in original languages, by the new dialects which have been en- 
grafted upon them; among those, not the least striking is, the 
different collocation of the words in the modern tongues, which, 
though it seems the more natural, is byno means alwaysso. Nei- 
ther is the change favorable to the harmony of modern composi- 
tion. By losing the inflections of nouns and verbs, the modern 
languages are also more verbose and circumlocutory than the 
ancient, and hence they are less adapted to poetry and oratory, 
though perhaps, on the whole, better fitted for philosophical com- 
munication. ! 
After a brief section upon language, considered as our instru- 
ment of thought, in which phraseology, as nearly as possible 
reflecting the idea, is justly recommended ; our author proceeds to 
offer some miscellaneous observations upon the etymological stud 
of different tongues: a study which has lately been pursued with 
some attention in this country, Germany, and France, though 
with what degree of success we are not in a situation to determine. 
We agree with Mr. Stewart, ‘ thatif any new light is to be thrown 
upon that very obscure subject, the pre migrations of the human 
race, it will be found in these etymological researches, conducted 
by extensive learning, under the guidance of sober judgment and 
good sense.’ In some papers read before the Royal Society of 
iterature, written by Mr. Sharon Turner*, he proves, we think 
very satisfactorily, from a collection of a great number of words 
nearly spelt and pronounced in the same way, that the migrations 
of mankind are in perfect concurrence with the scriptural authority 
for a common origin. Mr. Stewart offers some advice on this sub- 
ject, which our etymological scholars would do well to follow ; 
though we cannot but observe, that his attack upon General Val- 
lancey’s analogies between the Celtic and certain oriental tongues, 
is both unnecessary and unjust. His argument against the value 
of the General’s researches, is the strangest we have ever met. He 
does not attempt to shew where the conclusions of that eminent 





* First Part of the First Volume of the Society’s Transactions, an 


interesting and curious publication, which we shall notice in our next 
Number, 
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linguist are erroneous, if they be so; but he says, that Mr. Hen 
Flood left a = bequest to Trinity College, Dublin, for the 
l 


purpose of enabling scholars to follow up the subject, and that, 
whereas no person has in fact since attended to it, therefore the 
General’s ‘ discoveries have not answered his expectations’ ; and 
they have, in fact, terminated in a ‘ philological misadventure!’ A 
philosopher who boasts of having done so much for logic, should, 
at least, have paid a little more respect to his own rules, than ap- 
pears in such a conclusion, drawn from such premises. 

The most curious part of the chapter now under consideration, is 
that which explains the author’s conjectures as to the origin of the 
Sanscrit—a theme which has, of late, engaged the attention of 
our Indian scholars. He shews, from the authority of several 
writers, such as Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir William Jones, that 
there is a striking similarity between that language and the Greek. 
The fact seems to be placed beyond dispute by the Rev. Daniel 
Brown, Provost of the College of Fort William, who, in a letter, 
observes, that “‘ the Sanscrit answers to Greek, as face answers to 
face in a glass. The translation will be perfect, while it will be 
almost verbal. A Sanscrit edition of the Gospels will be published, 
with the Greek on the opposite page, as soon as we can procure 
Greek types. You will find the verbin the corresponding case and 
gender. The idiom and government are the same; where the 
Greek is absolute, so is the Sanscrit, and in many instances the 
primitives or roots are the same.” Sir William Jones, in his usual 
elegant peeanenegy observes, that ‘‘ The Sanscrit prosody is easy 
and beautiful. The learned will find in it almost all the measures 
of the Greeks; and it is remarkable, that the language of the Bra- 
mins runs very naturally into sapphics, alcaics, and iambics.” 
Now the question to be decided is, whether the Sanscrit has been 
derived from the Greek, or the Greek from the Sanscrit. Mr, 
Stewart, without having any knowledge whatever of the oriental 
languages, gives us his conjectures upon this subject, and concludes 
in favour of the former part of the proposition. The subject is one 
that deserves minute investigation, particularly as the ancient in- 
tercourse between the Seo colony of Bactriana and the inha- 
bitants of Hindostan, gives considerable plausibility to the reason- 
ing of our author. It was long since hinted by Gibbon (Hist. vol. 
vil., p- 294), “ that some, perhaps much, of the Indian science was 
derived from the Greeks of Bactriana.” It is impossible to read of 
the religions of India, without feeling that there is a great deal of 
the Greek mythology in them, mixed up with the precepts and his- 
tory contained in the Old, and even in the New Testament. If the 
researches of the learned shall enable them to prove that the San- 
scrit, instead of being older than the Greek, is really framed upon 
it, they will have solved a problem of great importance, in whatever 
view it may be considered. 7 


The second chapter of this volume treats of ‘ the principle or 
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law of sympathetic imitation,’ chiefly in relation to certain pheno- 
mena of our constitution, which are matter of daily experience. By 
‘imitation,’ the author tells us, he does not here mean the deli- 
berate process by which a painter copies an original picture, but 
that sympathetic imitation, ‘ which depends on the mimical powers 
connected with our bodily frame; and which in certain combina- 
tions of circumstances, seems to result, with little intervention of 
our will, from a sympathy between the bodily organizations of dif- 
ferent individuals.’ 

Every body is sensible of the contagious influence of laughter, 
and of yawning. But how are we to account for the well ascer- 
tained fact, that ‘ a mimic, without consulting a mirror, knows, by 
a sort of consciousness, or internal feeling, the moment when he has 
hit upon the resemblance he wishes?’ The following observations 
scarcely answer the question ; we suspect that the secret was de- 
veloped by Shakspeare, in the passage quoted by Mr. Stuart, as 
fully as ever it will be by any modern school of philosophy. 


‘ This phenomenon (which has always appeared to me an extremely 
curious and important one) seems to be altogether inexplicable, unless we 
suppose, that, when the muscles of the mimic’s face are so modified as: to 
produce the desired combination of features, he is conscious, in some de- 
gree, of the same feeling or sensation which he had, when he first became 
acquainted with the original appearance which he has been attempting to 
copy. 

ON or is it the visible appearance alone of others, that we have a dispo- 
sition to imitate. We copy instinctively the voices of our companions, 
their tones, their accents, and their modes of pronunciation. _Hence that 
general similarity in point of air and manner, observable in all who associate 
habitually together, and which every man acquires in a greater or less de- 
gree; a similarity unheeded, perhaps, by those who witness it daily, and 
whose attention, accordingly, is more forcibly called to the nicer shades 
which individuals are discriminated ftom each other; but whichcatches 
the eye of every stranger with incomparably greater force than the specific’ 
peculiarities which, to a closer observer, mark the endless varieties of hu- 
man character. 

‘ The influence of this principle of imitation on the outward appearance 
is much more extensive than we are commonly disposed to suspect?” It 
operates, indeed, chiefly on the air and movements, without producing any’ 
very striking effect on the material form in its quiescent state.. So difficult, 
however, is it to abstract this form trom its habitual accompaniments, that’ 
the members of the same community, by being accustomed to associate! 
from their infancy in the intercourse of private life, appear, to a careless: 
observer, to bear a much closer resemblance to each other than they do in 
reality ; while, on the other hand, the physical diversities which are cha-. 
— of different nations, are, in his estimation, proportionally mag- 
nified. 7 

_ ‘ The important effects of the same principle, when considered in rela~ 

tion to our moral constitution, will afterwards appear. At present, I shall 


only remark, that the reflection which Shakespeare’ puts into the mouth of: 


Falstaff, with respect to the manners of Justice Shallow and his attendants, 
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and which Sir John expresses with all the precision of a philosophical ob. 
server, and all the dignity of a moralist, may be extended to the most serious 
concerns of human !ife. ‘ It is a wonderful thing to see the semblable 
coherence of his men’s spirits and his: they, by observing him, do bear 
themselves like foolish justices; he, by conversing with them, Is turned into 
a justice-like serving man. Their spirits are so married in conjunction, 
with the participation of society, that they flock together in concert, like go 
many wild geese. It is certain, that evther wise bearing or ignorant car- 
riage is caught, as men take diseases, one of another; therefore, let them 
take heed to their company.” ’—pp. 157—159. 


We add some further observations of our author on this subject, 
which besides being happily expressed, are, inasmuch as they in- 
volve practical truths, connected with education in general : 


‘In speculations concerning the varieties of the human race, too little 
attention has been, in general, bestowed on the influence exercised by the 
mind over the external expression. Jn consequence of this influence, it 
will be found, that no inconsiderable diversities in the form and aspect of 
man, arise from the different degrees of cultivation which his intellectual 
and moral powers receive in the different stages of society*. 

‘The savage, having neither occasion nor inclination to exert his intel- 
lectual faculties, excepting to remove the present incorveniences of his 
situation, or to procure the objects which minister to his necessities, spends 
the greater part of his time in a state of stupid and thoughtless repose. It 
is impossible, therefore, that his features should acquire that spirit and 
that mobility, which indicate an informed and active mind. Supposing 
two individuals to possess originally the same physical form—to be cast, 
if I may use the expression, in the same mould; and the one to be edu- 
cated from infancy in the habits of savage life, while the other has been 
trained to the manners of cultivated society: I have no doubt but that, ab- 
stracting entirely from the influence of climate and of other physical cir- 
cumstances, their countenances would, in time, exhibit a very striking con- 
trast. Nothing, indeed, can place this in a stronger light, than the rapid 
change which a few months’ education produces on the physiognomy of 
those dumb children, to whom the ingenuity of the present age furnishes 
the means of mental culture—a change from listlessness, vacany, and 
seeming fatuity, to the expressive and animated look of self-enjoyment and 
conscious intelligence. It is true that, in such a state of society as ours, 
a great proportion of the community are as incapable of reflection as sa- 
vages ; but the principle of imitation, which, in some measure, assimilates 
to each other all the members of the same group or circle, communicates 
the externai aspect of intelligence and of refinement, to those who are the 
least entitled to assume it: and it is thus we frequently see the most com- 
plete mental imbecility accompanied with what is called a plausible or 
imposing appearance ; or, in other words, a countenance which has caught, 
from imitation, the expression of sagacity.’—pp. 161—163. 





-) 


* ¢ For some ingenious and important remarks upon this subject, see an Es- 
say on the Causes of the Variety in the complexion and Figure of the Human 
Species, by the Reverend Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D., Vice-President 
and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the College of New Jersey.’ 
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These observations lead Mr. Stewart to the question, whether this 
principle of imitation arises from instinct or experience? a question 
which involves him in a cloud of metaphysical distinctions, with- 
out leading him, after all, to anything like a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty. He obviously leans to the side of instinct, or rather 
of pure and mixed instinct, and depends, in some measure, upon 
that ‘ physico-moral sympathy, which, through the medium of the 
body, harmonizes different minds with each other.’ This, he ob- 
serves, ‘ as it is one of the most important, so it is one of the most 
incontestable facts connected with the theory of our common na- 
ture.’ Upon this subject we must allow Mr. Stewart to explain 
himself in his own language. The passage is curious. 


‘ As every emotion of the mind produces a sensible effect on the 
bodily appearance, so, upon the other hand, when we assume any strongly 
expressive look, and accompany it with appropriate gestures, some d 
of the correspondent emotion is apt to arise within us. Mr. Burke informs 
us, that he has often been conscious of the passion of anger rising in his 
breast, in consequence of his counterfeiting its external signs ; and I have 
little doubt, that, with most individuals, the result of a similar experiment 
will be the same. Campanella, too, the celebrated philosopher and physi- 
ognomist (as Mr. Burke farther observes), when he wished to form a judg- 
ment of what was passing in the mind of another, is said to have mimicked, 
as accurately as possible, his appearance at the moment, and then to have 
directed his attention to the state of his own feelings. In general, I be- 
lieve it will be found, that these two talents, of mimickry and of physiog- 
nomy, have a very close connection. They are said to be united, to a great 
degree, in the savages of North America; and the same remark has been 
repeated by some of our late navigators, with respect to the rude islanders 
of the South Sea. 

‘In farther illustration of the same principles, a well-known fact obvi- 
ously presents itself as entitled to particular notice,—that there is often 
connected with a turn for mimickry, a power of throwing one’s self into 
the habitual train of another person’s thinking and feeling, so as to be able, 
On a supposed or imaginary occasion, to support, in some measure, his cha- 
racter, and to utter his language. A remarkable instance of this kind oc- 
curred in an English comedian who lived in the earlier part of the last 
century. The following account of him is given by a very accurate and 
acute observer, who knew him well. ‘‘ Estcourt,” (says Colley Cibber) 
“was so amazing and extraordinary a mimic, that no man or wo- 
man, from the coquette to the privy-counsellor, ever moved or spoke 
before him, but he could carry their voice, look, mien, and motion, in- 
stantly into another company. I have heard him make long harangues, 
and form various arguments, even in the manner of thinking of an emi- 
nent pleader at the bar, with every the least article and singularity of his 
utterance so perfectly imitated, that he was the very alter ipse, scarce to be 
distinguished from his original.” The statement here given is probably 
somewhat exaggerated ; but instances approaching more or less to the de- 
scription, must have fallen in the way of every man who has mingled at all 

in general society.’—-pp. 185—188. 
It is obvious that the sort of imitation here referred to, could 
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never enable a mimic to acquire, even for a moment, the imagina- 
tion of a Shakspeare, or the intellect of a Newton. In truth, we are 
easily deceived by all external imitations, for the least resemblance 
will satisfy even the best judges. As to imitations of the mind, 
they may perhaps lead a good mimic to form a notion of the tem- 
per of the person whom he has in his eye at the time, but it is 
absurd to suppose, that the power of mimicry can be carried far- 
ther than this, at the utmost. Nevertheless, the power of imita- 
tion even to this extent, is undoubtedly ‘a very important link in 
the mysterious chain’ of our being, and deserves the attention 
which our author has bestowed upon it. But we must here break 
off for the present, as this paper has already exceeded the space 
wé: had proposed for it. The remainder of the chapter, as well as 
of the volume, is so full of interesting matter, that we shall resume 
the consideration of it in our next number. 


(To be continued). 





Art. VII. Inquiry into the State of the Indian Army, with Suggestions 
for its Improvement, §c. By Walter Badenach, Esq., Captain, Ben, 
gal Army. 8vo. pp.151. 8s. 6d. London: Murray. 


In referring, on a late occasion, to some of the circumstances 
which attended the Burmese war, we were led to express an 
opinion, that the state of discipline and the whole condition of the 
Bast India Company’s army have become such, as urgently to de- 
mand the most serious consideration of our government. We pro- 
mised, at some fitting opportunity, to revert to a subject of such 
vital influence upon the durability of our Indian empire; and we 
have now accordingly selected this volume for notice, much more 
for the general importance of the inquiry into which it professes ‘to 
enter, than by reason of any great merit or value in the book itself: 
It is ‘m truth’a' feeble, ‘desultory, and rather egotistical production}; 
and though it contains many facts well worthy of attention, it en- 
forces them with no ability, and offers very few feasible suggestions 
upon their obvious tendency. Its statements are framed with a 
total want of pointed connection and energy; and its arguments 
are weak, superficial, and often inconsequential. In the few com- 
ments upon the state of the Indian army, for which we can find 
room, we shall therefore make little farther use of Captain Bade- 
nach’s publication, than for the occasional convenience of quoting 
notorious and indisputable data; and where we have occasion to 
go farther, we shall be quite contented to appeal, for the justice of 
our conclusions on the inefficiency of our present military system 
in India, to the experience of every dispassionate observer, who has 
resided or served in the country. We have good reason to know, 
that our opinions are in consonance with those of authorities 


which, assuredly, need only to be named, to command the highest 
weight and respect. - | 
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We have before observed, that, during the operations of late 
years in India, the Sepoy regiments, from whatever causes, had 
certainly failed to display many of those excellent qualities of sol- 
diership, on which their high reputation during the last century 
had been deservedly founded. From this conclusion, at least, no 
eye-witness of the campaigns of Bhurtpore and Ava will, we ap- 
prehend, be found to dissent; and, however reluctant the Compa- 
ny’s own officers may naturally feel to acknowledge another fact, 
we know it to beequally incontrovertible, that in the interior disci- 

line and organization of the native regiments of infantry, there 

as been also a lamentable falling off within the memory of the 
veterans of thirty years’ service. We hold, that the second fact 
here stated sufficiently accounts for the first: we see no reason to 
imagine any necessary degeneration in the inherent qualities of the 
Sepoy soldier; and we are convinced, that, whether he has evinced 
himself courageous or dastardly, devoted to his officer or prone to 
mutiny and indiscipline, the result is alike, the praise or the fault 
of the system under which he has been trained. It is easy to 
point to a few glaring vices in the existing organization of the 
Company’s army, which must at once fully explain this deteriora- 
tion of its qualities. 

Among shane defects, the most palpable are—the totally inade- 
quate numbers of European officers, as compared with the immense 
native force ;—their injudicious distribution to regiments ;—the 
absence of sufficient excitement among them to zeal and ambition, 
owing to the extreme tardiness of regimental promotion; and, the 
utter want of an arrangement, which should induce or compel every 
individual to retire. from the service, who is unfitted for it, either 
by broken health and constitutional infirmity, after long residence 
in a pernicious climate, or by advancing years, or by natural inca- 
pacity and sloth. We shall devote to each of these defects of the 
existing system, in succession, as much notice as our limits will 
permit. And first, with regard to the proportion of European. offi- 
cers :—-Captain Badenach, whose accuracy we have discovered no 
toom to doubt, has calculated the total amount of the Company’s 
army, including about eighty thousand irregulars, as follows : 

Artillery ....--seececeeeceees 15,782 
Sappers, Pioneers, Kc......++-. 4,575 
Cavalry ...eeseeeees ervieie ome yiaeaee 
Infantry ...... b-iedn siasig uae 234,412 


ToTAL...«... 280,863 
Yet this immense force, forming the largest eeyrre army in the 
world, except perhaps the Russian, is officered by less than four 
thousand two hundred Europeans! But, if we descend to parti- 
culars, we shall find the disproportion between the number of 
effective officers and men yet far greater. For,example, by the 
present organization of the — army, each regiment of 
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native infantry of above a thousand men, is officered, nominally, by 
twenty-three Europeans :—nominally, for every military officer, 
whether employed on the proper staff of the army, or in the com- 
missariat, barrack, and clothing departments, or attached to ne- 
merous irregular corps, or holding civil or political office, must, 
under the existing regulations, still be borne on the strength of 
some regular regiment. The gross number of officers thus taken 
from the effective strength of the regiments, is accurately counted 
by Captain Badenach to be near seven hundred ; while nine hun- 
dred more are absent from India altogether, in Europe or places 
within the charter, on furlough, or on sick certificates for the be- 
nefit of their health. The result of the whole system is clearl 
proved, by a table in Captain Badenach’s book (p. 6), to be, that 
on an average, each regiment of native infantry cannot possibly 
have more than eight or nine effective officers present and doing , 
duty with it. But the practical fact is even more striking ; and it 
is well known, that there are seldom found more than five or six 
officers present with a regiment of native infantry. We wish any 
member of the House of Commons would move for the names and 
number of’ European officers actually present with each of the re- 
giments of Bengal native infantry which mutinied at Barrachpore: 
or, for a similar return of the officers present with the four batta- 
lions of Madras Sepoys, which, when opposed to the Burmese, near 
Prome, upon the only occasion of their being trusted without a 
support of British infantry, were, after the fall of their gallant 
brigadier, Colonel M‘Donall, totally put to rout by the barbarian 
enemy. 

The effects of this inadequate mode of officering the native in- 
fantry, are too plain to need exposition. The native of India is 
totally deficient in that innate bravery and confidence in his un- 
assisted manhood, which, in the British soldier, are constitutional, 
and almost independent of the accidents of command: in action, 
the Sepoy requires to be under the immediate eye of an European 
officer, and needs the inspiration of the presence and example of 
his superiors. At least, every company of native infantry should 
be within the sight, the cheering voice, and the guidance of its 
proper European officer. Yet, while, even for a British regiment 
of a thousand men, an establishment of forty-seven officers is con- 
sidered not too many to enforce the duties of command and exam- 
ple, and, of these, more than three-fourths are generally present : 
the Sepoy battalion of the same strength has only twenty-three 
officers, and above half the number are but nominally attached to 
the corps. The remedy for this defective organization is simple: 
the total establishment of twenty-three officers to a battalion, is 
but too small in itself; and it should at least be kept complete, by 
replacing individuals removed to staff or civil employments. 

But, proceeding to expose the second evil to which we have re- 
ferred :—-the injudicious distribution of officers to regiments has 
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even more serious consequences than their inadequate numbers. 
In the first place it is necessary to observe, that, at present, as 
soon as a Company’s officer attains the rank of major in his regi- 
ment, his promotion thenceforward does not proceed in his own 
corps, but according to general seniority, by his rank in the army ; 
and thus, in the Madras infantry, the chance is fifty to one, and, 
in Bengal, seventy-four to one, against his succeeding to the com- 
mand, as lieutenant-colonel, of the same battalion in which he has 
served, and of the Sepoys whose personal confidence he may have 
gained. This system, the injudicious change of our own times, is 
not the same under which the native infantry formerly earned a 
well-merited reputation, second only to that of British troops. In 
those days, the Sepoy was wont to serve for years under the same 
officers ; and by long habits of personal obedience and intercourse, 
he learned to venerate his leader as a lasting protector, and almost 
as a parent. In the simple language of the native soldiery, they 
were proud, and fond of designating themselves as the children of 
their commander. On his part, the British officer, living conti- 
nually with the same men, knew them all individually, and took a 
natural interest in their welfare: the bond of protection and fide- 
lity was unbroken between him and them. The affections of the 
natives may be won by the European: but it is always the work 
of time ; and the Sepoy never places much confidence and reliance 
on his officer, until he has known him long, had experience of his 
superior courage, and been cherished by his kindness. 

But the European officer now is, perhaps, during half his resi- 
dence in India, separated on staff employment from his men, and 
thus alienated from their attachment ; and the moment he becomes 
lieutenant-colonel, he, in any case, goes to a new corps, to the 
soldiery of which he is a stranger, and whose affections he has had 
no opportunity of gaining. It is evident, that the officer who is 
destined in the native army to the career of regimental service, 
should, as far as possible, be confined to the same corps, and as- 
cend through all its grades, from subaltern to commanding officer, 
among the saine men, if it be meant that he shall know them well, 
and cultivate the love and respect of a soldiery, who are character- 
istically the willing slaves of habitude. 

But the abstraction of so large a proportion of regimental officers 
from regimental duty, has a yet more injurious result than the 
mere loss of their number. It has the natural tendency of remov- 
ing from each corps the most active and intelligent of its members. 
Every Company’s officer, who has either energy or ability to re- 
commend him, struggles to escape from the thankless routine of 
regimental service and the stagnation of regimental promotion, to 
staff or political employment, always of additional emolument, and 
usually of more distinction. The vast increase of our Indian em- 
pire, with which the additional establishment of European officers 
has in no degree kept pace, has created a great number of new 
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places: the commissariat, and barrack and clothing departments, 
which alone give extra-appointments to numerous officers, have 
only been created in India within the last thirty years; andthe 
field of staff, civil, and political office, is so wide in comparison with 
the total sum of officers, that by far the larger portion of the intel- 
ligence and activity which is contained in their body, is directed to 
those branches of the service. We intend no invidious reproach, 
when we remark the indubitable consequence, that the regimental 
duty of the native army is hence necessarily abandoned to the least 
efficient part of the Company’s officers. Let any impartial ob- 
server declare, what spectacle a regiment of native infantry usual 
exhibits :—it is officered at most by half a dozen old or health- 
broken men, and three or four raw boys: the latter, cadets fresh 
from England, and, of course, too inexperienced to command the 
respect of the veteran Sepoy ; the former, shattered in constitution, 
and exhausted in mental vigour, dispirited at the hopelessness of 
promotion, and wearied and disgusted with the endless routine of 
subordinate duties, to which men of education are never long chained 
without losing all pride of emulation and enterprise, and becoming 
listless and torpid in mind, slothful in habits, and utterly averse 
from exertion. 

If this picture be correct, and we have never found any eye-wit- 
ness hardy enough to deny its truth, how can it be a subject of 
wonder, that the character of the native army has undergone a woe- 
ful deterioration? Undoubtedly, the extreme tardiness of regimen- 
tal promotion is one great enduring cause of this extinction of 
energy and zeal in regimental officers. For this also the displacin 
from regiments of all individuals holding other employments, woul 
be one great means of cure. The removal of individuals from time 
to time by such appointments, would prevent stagnation, and at 
least create a constant, though it should not be a very rapid, flow of 
promotion. They who adhered from choice or necessity to regi- 
mental duty, would have the cheering prospect of rising in their 
corps; the strength of a regiment would be kept complete, and a 
large proportion of its officers would not be worn-out or inex- 
perienced men. If the expense of seven hundred or a thousand 
additional officers for the Company’s army be objected to, we would 
simply rest the whole case upon the inquiry, whether the safety of 
our Indian empire is, or not, of superior value to such a cost? 
For its government may be assured, that no less a consideration 
than this is involved in the condition of the native army. 

But since expense is, doubtless, a weighty consideration, it ma 
be observed, that the cost need not by any means equal the full pay 
of the additional officers. In the king’s service, nominations to 
staff appointments during the peace have been restricted, for the 
most part, to officers from the half-pay. The same system might 
be adopted in India; and every regimental officer accepting extra- 
office should be placed for the time on unattached half-pay, his army 
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or brevet rank still advancing. No fear need be entertained. that 
the emoluments of such appointments, by which alone are fortunes 
now to be acquired in India, would not continue sufficiently inviting. 
To fill them, men of intelligence will always be found:, the diffi+ 
culty is, to improve the prospects, and restore the efficiency) and 
number of regimental officers, on whose, exertions and influence over 
their men, the discipline, valour, and. good affection of the native 
army, and with it the preservation of India, are dependent. 

We have pointed, in the last place, to the utter want, in the ex- 
isting system, of some arrangement which should induce or compel 
every individual to retire trom the Company’s service, when unfitted 
for it by age, ill-health, or other incapacity. Without some im- 
provement in this respect, the mere increase of the effective num- 
bers of officers on regimental establishments, would produce no good 
whatever. At present every officer, on completing five-and-twenty 
years’ service, including three years’ intermediate furlough, may re- 
tire if he chooses ; but there is no compulsion upon him so to do: 
and Captain Badenach deprecates any departure from this plan of 
mere voluntary superannuation. We differ from kim altogether. 
In the king’s service, if an officer is found to be incapacitated by 
ill-health, years, or infirmity, he is placed by authority, without his 
choice being consulted, upon the retired list. In India sucha 
practice is still more requisite ; for, after long residence in that tro- 
pical country, the European powers, both of mind and body, decay 
far more rapidly than in our own temperate climate. The age at 
which a man becomes incapable of active service in India is varia- 
ble, of course, according to difference of health, temperament, and 
character ; and, generally. speaking, an officer whose energies have 
been excited and kept in action, by elevation to the station and digs 
nity of command, would be likely to continue efficient much longer 
than he who, without promction, has dragged on a languid »and 
spirit-broken existence, in the dull monotony of subaltern duty. For 
the mass of regimental officers in India, we should say that forty- 
five is the very latest age at which they can be considered effective ; 
and, as they. have then generally completed the length of service to 
entitle them to full-pay retirement, they should be compelled by're- 
gulation to retire at that period, unless it should be certified, as an 
exception in any particular case by a commanding officer, that the 
individual, from good health and activity, is still fully capable of 
service. This plan would maintain efficiency in the whole estab-+ 
lishment of regimental officers, and, what is of not less import- 
ance, secure a tolerable rapidity of promotion to those who should 
be actually serving. 

But the retirement should be one of decent competence. That 
allotted to a captain is less than two hundred pounds a-year ; and 
under the present system, few regimental officers attain a higher 
rank in twenty-five years. The consequence is, that they cannot. 
afford to retire upon an income which, in England, and after the 
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luxury of Indian habits, would refuse them the comforts necessary 
to their condition, and reduce them to absolute penury ; and, ac- 
cordingly, Captain Badenach proves, that not five per cent. u 
the total number of the Company’s officers do accept their retire. 
ment. The remaining 95 per cent., after deducting those who fall 
by the casualties of service, remain in India to their last hour, for 
want of means to return home; and the majority of them only 
encumber the Company’s army with valetudinarians of a prema-~ 
ture old age. In every other army, some interval is placed between 
the term of a man’s fitness for service, and that of his natural life; 
in the Company’s army, officers are suffered, in the last stages of 
imbecility, still to cling to their appointments, until they drop into 
the grave. Ifasystem of compulsory retirement were introduced 
—and of its necessity we are perfectly convinced—humanity and 
justice would equally demand the establishment of a decent com- 
arg for long and faithful services, and, too often, for ruined 

ealth and constitution. The retired full pay of major, about 3001. 
per annum, is the least sum that should be named, in any case, as a 
moderate remuneration; and no old captain, whose conduct has 
been meritorious, should be superannuated after twenty-five years’ 
service, without being at the same time thus promoted to a ma- | 
jority. 

But the mere abstraction of the officers incapacitated by years 
would not, of itself, be enough to establish the efficiency of the 
Company’s army. Some yet stronger measure would be necessary, 
to remove individuals unfitted for the service by various other cir- 
cumstances: by natural supineness of character, constitutional or 
chronic ill-health, or general misconduct. Into the ranks of eve 
army, a number of persons must gain admission, who prove them- 
selves, upon experience, to be incapable or unworthy of discharging 
the duties of their station. Every military man is aware how fre- 

uently it is necessary, in the king’s service, quietly to displace of- 

cers from their regiments, by allowing them to go on half-pay, or 
to sell their commissions, or gratuitously to resign them, without 
resorting to the — extremity of a court-martial. Since the 
commencement of the present century, some thousands even of of- 
ficers must have been forcibly removed from active service in the 
king’s army in this manner. Now the officers in the Company’s 
army, however respectable in the mass, are certainly, in no degree, 
more so than those of the king’s forces: and yet, it appears b 
Captain Badenach’s calculations (table III. p. 37), that in the 
course of twenty-four years, only sirty-eight Company’s officers 
have been removed from the service for misconduct. What does 
this prove, and whence does it proceed? Whence, but from a 
laxity of a: which notoriously allows, with impunity, total 
neglect of military duty, indifference to authority, immersion in 
debt, habitual intoxication, and, in a word, every species of irregu- 
Jarity and disorder, by which the worst members of the profession 
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can disgrace their worthier and honourable compeers. We put it 
to the candour of every. Indian resident, if it be not equally notori- 
ous, that nothing is more difficult, or rather more impracticable, 
than to induce a court-martial of Company’s officers to cashier an 
individual, even for the grossest violations of discipline, or of gen- 
tleman-like conduct. 

We think that, if the Company’s regiments were once placed upon 
an effective footing as to the number and age of officers, all this 
laxity of discipline and pony for misconduct among them, might 
be soon made to disappear. Nothing has been of more utility in 
the king’s army, than the system of half-yearly inspections, by 
generals of brigades or districts, at which every commanding officer 
of a regiment is required to make confidential reports of the mode 
in which the several members of his corps perform their duties and 
conduct themselves. This course of supervision imposes a most 
salutary restraint upon the whole body ; nor is it easy under it for 
an unworthy or negligent character long to retain his place. The 
efficient application of the same system to the Indian army, would 
be most easy and beneficial: if every Sepoy regiment were regu- 
larly inspected by a general, we should never hear of such things 
as an officer of ten years’ standing in India remaining ignorant of 
the language of his men, and, consequently, unable to learn their 
wants, or listen to their grievances! It is a frequent, and, we 
think, a just complaint with the Company’s officers, that there are 
very few openings given to them for aspiring to high stations of 
command. In fact, very few of them are ever permitted to attain 
the rank of major-general. Now, there are certainly not nearly a 
sufficient number of general officers employed on the staff in India, 
for a proper surveillance over all portions of so immense and so 
scattered an army. Districts and stations should be more subdi- 
vided, and smaller in extent, and should each be commanded by a 
general of division ; in each division brigadiers should be appointed, 
to oes over every five or six regiments ; and the completion of 
such a chain of superintendence and responsibility, must be followed 
at once by a thousand corresponding and obvious advantages. Not 
the least of these would be the encouraging prospect—now almost 
extinct--to the emulation and ambition of the Company’s officers, 
of rising to the station of generals on the staff, in judicious admix- 
ture with the general officers of the king’s army. 

Such, then, are our general opinions of the defects of the exist- 
ing system in India, and of the manner in which they might wholly, 
or in part at least, be remedied. Perhaps we may be thought to 
have dwelt too much on minutiz: but such details of arrangement 
are the essence of military discipline. Upon the completeness and 
efficiency of its body of officers, must depend the character of the 
Sepoy regiment. Unless well commanded and judiciously treated, 

no reliance can be placed upon the subordination of the native 
troops in their quarters, or upon their gallantry in the field. And 
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upon their fidelity and valour, it should never be forgotten, that the 
safety of our empire must mainly be poised. It is upon so precari- 
ous a tenure that we hold our dominion ; and it is a fearful congi- 
deration, how easily, by apathy, or impolitic security, in the: utter 
imperfection of our institutions, the splendid fabric of our grandeur 
may silently crumble to ruin, or suddenly be shaken to its foun- 
dations. Burke, whose spirit of reflection rendered him one of the 
greatest among philosophical statesmen, and whose keen intelli- 
gence so often pierced into the futurity of politics, with prophetic 
yudgment,—Burke was early led to watch the rapid growth of our 
young empire in the East with eager anxiety, and to predict, perhaps 
im anticipation of its gigantic consummation, and easy decay, that 
it was not impossible the fate of England might be decided in 
India. That which was dimly shadowed out to his penetrati 
vision, has now burst upon the gross understanding of the public 
mind of Europe. The mere popular rumour of our times, has 
thrown out a dangerous temptation for the most greedy and am- 
bitious power of the world. The idea of an overland invasion of 
India, was among the magnificent dreams of Napoleon ; and it may 
one day become the serious project of a Russian autocrat. 

Of all the difficulties of such an enterprise, we are as sensible as 
any one can be: but that which is often talked of, may at last be 
attempted ; and that which has been more than once effected in 
past ages, from Persia and Tartary, may be accomplished again 
from the same quarter. At least, it would be a mere delusion to 
close our eyes to the probability, that the epoch is not very remote 
when Russia will, in fact or effect, reduce the feeble and disorganised 
empire of Persia into complete subjugation to her rule or her dictation: 
It may now well behove us to consider, on what conditions we should, 
then, best hold the dominion of India, against a power at our gates, so 
formidable, so insatiable, and so insidious, in its policy, as Russia. 
The permanent establishment of our native army, on the most able 
and efficient system, must be the timely preparation for such a 
crisis: if its improvement be neglected until the moment of danger 
is actually arrived, the work of reform will be attempted too late. 

Nor is the condition or amount of the native army the only ne- 
cessary object of attention. The amount of British force requisite 
for overawing that army itself, for supporting the salutary impres- 
sion of our power, upon the mindsof the natives of India in general, 
and for preserving the undisturbed obedience of the peninsula, is 
much greater than that which we at present maintain in the coun- 
try. How inadequate a body of twenty thousand British troops 
may prove to answer all the contingencies that can arise in our 
vast empire, was sufficiently shewn, as we before remarked, at the 
dangerous epoch of the Burmese war. If by possibility a Russian 
army, with a Persian or Tartar host of subject-allies in its train, 
should ever appear on the plains of Paniput, to set the empire of 
India a third time at issue on that fated field, the earliest alarm in 
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England, might arrive only when the hour for succour was past, 
A British regiment is not seasoned to the climate of India, or fit 
to take the field in that country, in less than two years after. its 
departure from our shores. The first shock of encounter with an 
European invader, must be mainly repelled by the prowess of our 
own troops, before the Sepoy would meet his new and strange 
enemy with the confidence inspired by example. One decisive 
defeat, would suffice for the total overthrow of our empire; and 
without a nucleus of at least thirty or forty thousand British 
infantry, no Sepoy army could be safely committed in the 
struggle. 

But, admitting the remoteness of such a contingency, no man 
can doubt that our present British force in India is deqilorebie in- 
adequate for the purposes required of it. Forty thousand men 
could be as easily raised, and spared from the exuberance of our 
population, and the demands of our army in Europe, as. twenty 
thousand. And even an augmentatian of ten thousand—of ten 
more regiments—to the present British strength in India, would 
be a most important addition. 

To this, as to the other suggestions which we have ventured to 
advance, the objection of expense will of course be opposed by 
those interested and short sighted calculators, who measure every 
establishment by its present cost, rather than its ultimate pru- 
dence. But, we repeat, the question is not one of indifferent 
choice, but of pressing importance ; not one of doubtful expedi- 
ency, but of absolute, crying necessity. Is India to be main- 
tained at all? Are our eastern possessions worth the cost of per- 
manently preserving? If they be not, our present system may 
suffice as long as it may chance to endure: but if the maintenance 
of our possessions in Asia, is associated with our prosperity and 
grandeur in Europe; if, as we believe, the first ruinous shock which 
is suffered by our power in the east, will be felt with perilous vio- 
lence in the most distant extremities of our western dominion ; then 
is there an awful responsibility upon the rulers of our Indian af- 
fairs, how they admit the sordid consideration of a partial increase 
of annual expenditure, to weigh against the honour, the prosperity, 
and the safety, of the whole of this great and majestic empire. 





Art. VIII. Memoires ou Souvenirs et Anecdotes. Par M. le Comte 
de Segur, de l’Academie Francoise, pairde France. Tome 3, Paris: 
Emery. London: Colburn. 1827. 


WueEn noticing the two former volumes of these memoires*, 
which promise to be almost as protracted as those of Madame 
Genlis, we had occasion to praise the general precision and occa- 
sional elegance of the style in which they were written. We were 
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* M. R., vol.ii., p. 484. 
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compelled, at the same time, to observe that their tone was uni- 
formly frigid, even in those portions of the narrative which were 
not taken up with political events. The same remarks apply to 
the volume before us. It would seem rather to be the production 
of a phlegmatic Dutchman, than of a French Nobleman of the old 
regime ; although the very title of this department of literature 
we derive from our pleasant and accomplished neighbours. Indeed 
they have made it almost exclusively their own, in consequence of 
the native gallantry and mirth, the frank and spirited eloquence 
which have raised up so many models of such works among them, 
Certainly the recollections and anecdotes of Count Segur, are 
told in a manner extremely different from the generality of those 
models. Whether this be owing to the striking change which the 
revolution has wrought in the French character itself, or to the 
diplomatic habits of the Count, and his apparent anxiety to appear 
on every occasion in the dignified costume of the ambassador, we 
cannot presume to judge. But we must say, that of all the 
memoir writers whom it has been our fortune to meet with, Count 
Segur is the most stately, the most cautious, and the most didactic. 
is element is diplomacy ; his pride the discretion, the ministe- 

rial acuteness, with which he met the exigencies of his mission, 
and here he must be always acceptable to — experienced in, 
or aspiring to, that important profession. But amusement is quite 
out of his way. Ifa smile play on his lips, he forthwith dissipates 
it, lest it should disclose a state secret. Even his jokes are auxiliary 
to his negotiations ; and he boasts more than once, of serving his 
nation by a well-turned compliment, or a piece of flattering poetry. 
We are bound, however, in justice to say that, in our. judg- 
ment, the volume before us is by far the best of the three now 
ublished. The author’s account of Catherine’s journey to the 
rimea, fills up a void in the modern history of Europe, and dis- 
plays the character of that singular woman, in more striking 
colours, than any narrative of her reign which we have yet seen. 
Several familiar conversations are given by the Count, in which the 
Empress took part, sometimes in the private circle of her palace, 
sometimes in her travelling carriage, sometimes in her galley 
while sailing on the Borysthenes. From these disclosures we learn 
indeed nothing absolutely new, but her remarks bring the eye of 
an observer nearer, as it were, to her personal demeanour and 
character. The stiff robes of the empress are removed, and we see 
her in her womanly attire, and can perceive how she conducted 
herself in her every-day course of life. Travelling together always 
makes companions better acquainted with each other, than any 
other description of intercourse. Ceremony is dispensed with, and 
we are dependent upon each other for every assistance which may 
shorten and beguile the way. Thus Count Segur, by accompany- 
ing the empress on her journey, enjoyed better > ge of 
knowing her, than any that could have occurred to him at Peters- 
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burgh, and by placing his- readers as much as possible in his own 
situation, he has given them a similar advantage. 

This celebrated journey, which at the time justly attracted the 
attention of all Europe, and excited not a little alarm in some of 
the southern cabinets, was commenced on the 18th of January, 
1787. The empress’s personal favourite at that time was Count 
Momonoff; her political idol, Prince Potemkin. She was at- 
tended by a limited suite, and by all the foreign ministers at her 
court. The carriages were mounted on ‘a sort of lofty skates,’ 
and were drawn so with such rapidity, that ‘they seemed to 
fly through the air.’ The cold was, as may be supposed, exces- 
sively severe; but furs of bear-skin and caps of sable, afforded 
sufficient means of defence against it. The day gave no more 
than six or seven hours of light, and was then succeeded by com- 
plete darkness. But a magnificent mode of ee against 

rom each 
other, and on both sides of the road, enormous piles of fir, cypress, 
birch and pine, had been raised, which were set on fire.’ | 

Our author was at this time in high favour with the empress, 
for he had just concluded, on the part of France, that commercial 
treaty with Russia, the negotiation of which occupied so large a 
share of his former volume. The empress, while on her journey, 
usually rose at six o’clock, and transacted business with her 
ministers ; she then breakfasted, and received the foreign envoys: 
the cavalcade set out at nine o'clock, stopped to dine at two, 
renewed the journey after dinner, and stopped for the night at 
seven. 


‘Every where she found a palace or an elegant house prepared to receive 
her. We dined with her every day. After a few moments at her toilette, 
her Majesty met us again in the drawing-room, chatted and played with us, 
and at nine o’clock retired, to employ herself until eleven. 

‘In all the towns we had commodious lodgings assigned us in the houses 
of the rich inhabitants, but in the villages I was obliged to stop at those of 
the peasants; in which the heat, from their closeness and narrowness, was 
so excessive that it was impossible to sleep. A little window admitted a 
feeble light during the day-time, into alow room which was almost filled 
byan enormous stove, surrounded by benches placed near the walls; it was 
on this stove that the peasant and his wife and children slept, deprived of 
air, and having no light but that which was furnished by a blazing log of 
wood.’—-p. 11. 


The following is a none of the manner in which Catherine 
chatted. Mr. Fitzherbert, we need scarcely premise, was the 
British minister. 


‘ On the second day of our journey, I was placed with Mr. Fitz-Herbert in 
the carriage of the Empress. The conversation was lively, gay and varied, 
and did not flag fora moment. Her Majesty told us, that on learning that 
she was blamed for having permitted a captain of a ship to marry a negro 
woman, she replied, “‘ You see that it is the effect of my ambitious views 
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with regard to the Turks; I have caused a celebration of the marriage of 
the Russian marine with the Black Sea.” 

‘ She delighted in often speaking of the barbarism, the effeminacy and the 
ignorance of the Mussulmans, and of the stupid life of their sultans, whose 
horizon did not extend beyond the walls of their Harem. ‘“‘ These imbecile 
despots,” said she, ‘“‘ weakened by the pleasures of the seraglio, ruled over 
by their ulemas, and captives of their janissaries, can neither think, speak, 
fight, nor administer public affairs; their infancy is perpetual.” 

‘She said that the eunuchs, who constantly watch during the night near 
the grand seignor, carry their vigilant, servile and absurd attention so far, as 
to awake him when they perceive that he has a bad dream; a less dangerous, 
but quite as sagacious a mark of kindness, as that of the bear so pleasantly 
related by La Fontaine. . 

‘ The conversation having some moments afterwards turned upon the 
extent of the empire, on the variety of people who inhabited it, and on the 
numerous obstacles which Peter the Great and his successors must have 
met with in their efforts to civilize so many men of different manners, 
Catherine related to us, in detail, a journey which she once made along the 
banks of the Wolga. 

‘ «¢ There reigns,” said she, ‘‘ such an abundance in those regions, that 
the progress of industry must necessarily be very slow, for the stimulus of 
want is seldom felt there, and by that stimulus alone can people be induced 
to work. Even if the people living near this great river were to neglect 
their fertile meadows and numerous flocks, the fisheries alone would prevent 
their perishing from hunger; I have seen a hundred and twenty persons 
fed with fish which cost no more than thirty-five sous.”—pp. 11— 13. 


The Count justly remarks, that the principal cause of the slow 
progress of civilization, was the slavery of the people. The serf 
sunk to the rank of the brute. The cause assigned by Catherine, 
however, had at least an important effect towards the same end. 
If the potato had not been introduced into Ireland, we doubt 
much whether the misery prevailing there would be half so exten- 
sive as itis. But in Ireland also the serf-system still co-operates 
practically with cheap food, to fetter the people tothe earth. But 
we return to the Count, and must permit him to relate an anecdote, 
which pretty well discloses the estimate he had formed of the 
virtue of Catherine, and of his own pretensions. Speaking diplo- 
matically, he was on the verge.of “a false position.” The manner 
in which he extricates himself, proves that his tactics were of no 
mean order. 


‘ I think it will not be altogether useless to mention here.a fact, in itself 
of no great moment, but which may contribute to give a just view of the 
character of Catherine. One day, as I was sitting opposite to her in her 
carriage, she expressed a desire that I would repeat to her some light pieces 
of poetry which I had composed. 

© The delightful familiarity which she permitted to those who travelled 
with her, the presence of her young favourite, the remembrance of those 
who had preceded him in her favour, her philosophy, her gaiety, her 
correspondence with the Prince de Ligne, Voltaire and Diderot, having led 
me to suppose that she would not be shocked at a tale of gallantry, 1 
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recited one to her which was in truth a little free and gay, but still 
sufficiently choice in its expressions to have been well received at Paris b 
the Duc de Nivernais, by the Prince de Beauveau, and by ladies whose 
virtue equalled their good humour. 

‘To my great surprise, I saw the laughing traveller suddenly assume the 
deportment of a majestic Sovereign. She interrupted me by a question 
altogether foreign to the purpose, and changed the subject of conversation. 

‘ Some minutes afterwards, in order to shew her that I understood her 
lesson, I entreated her attention to a piece of verse of a very different kind 
from the former, and to which she lent the most obliging attention: as if 
desirous that her weaknesses should be respected, she took care to cover 
them with a veil of decency and dignity. 

‘This anecdote reminds me of what my brother said, with so much 
justness and originality, when speaking of the indulgence permitted by 
women thoroughly virtuous, and the apparent severity of those who are not 
quite so perfect. ‘‘ Where virtue reigns,” said he, ‘ the shew of nice 
decorum is useless.’—pp. 16, 17. 


There is no doubt that the great object of Catherine’s life, was 
to expel the Turks from Europe, if she could, and to place one of 
her own family on the throne of Constantinople. But. such an 
agerandizement of the imperial house of Russia, would have been 
agreeable to none of the powers of southern Europe at that day, 
no more than it would be at the present time. The empress often 
rallied the Count on the friendship which France entertained for 
the Sultan. ‘‘ Yes,” said she to him one day, laughing, ‘ you are 
not willing that I should drive from my neighbourhood your chil- 
dren, the Turks: you have in them, truly, delicate scholars ;. they 
are disciples who do you honour. If you had similar neighbours 
in Piedmont or Spain, who brought you annually plague and fa- 
mire, and killed or destroyed every year twenty thousand people, 
would you find it agreeable that I should take them under my 
protection?” The diplomatist acknowledges that this question 
was a puzzler. 

Our author reports from Catherine’s mouth a most ludicrous 
anecdote of M. Mercier de la Riviere. This savan had been for- 
merly intendant of Martinique, and had published a treatise “ on 
the natural and essential order of political society,” which was in 
great vogue at the time among the economists at Paris. Upon the 
recommendation of Diderot, Catherine sent for him, in order to 
os made acquainted with his system. The result she related as 

ollows : 


‘M. de La Riviere, said the Empress to me, commenced his journey 
with promptitude; and, as soon as he had arrived, his first care was to 
engage three adjoining houses, the whole of the arrangements of which he 
speedily altered, converting the saloons into halls of audience, and the 
rooms into offices. . 

‘ The philosopher had taken it into his head that I had sent for him to 
assist me in governing the empire, and to rescue us from the darkness of 
barbarism by his enlightened instruction. Upon the doors of the numerous 
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apartments he had written in large characters: department of the interior, 
department of commerce, department of justice, department of finance, 
tax-office, &c. At the same time, also, he invited many of the inhabitants, 
both natives and strangers, who had been represented to him as intelligent 
persons, to lay before him their pretensions, in order that he might judge 
of their capabilities for office. 

‘ All this made a great noise in Moscow, and, as it was known that it 
was by my orders he had been sent for, he had no difficulty in finding a 
number of credulous people who were eager to pay their court to him. 

‘ While these things were going on I arrived, and the comedy came to a 
close. I aroused this legislator from his dreams; I conversed with him 
two or three times respecting his work, upon which I confess that he spoke 
extremely well, for he was not deficient in ability; vanity alone had for a 
moment disturbed his brain. I indemnified him properly for his expenses, 
and we parted good friends. He forgét the cares of the prime minister, 
and returned to his country satisfied as an author, but a little ashamed, 
as a philosopher, at the false step which his pride had caused him to 
commit.’—pp. 32, 33. 


The mind of Catherine was, it must be admitted, little addicted 
to theory. 


‘ More is to be learned, by speaking to ignorant persons about their own 
affairs, than by talking with the learned, who have nothing but theories, 
and who would be ashamed not to answer you by ridiculous observations on 
subjects of which they have no positive knowledge. How I pity these poor 
savans! They never dare to pronounce these four words, I do not know; 
which we ignorant people find so convenient, and which often prevent us 
from adopting dangerous decisions; for, in a doubtful case, it is much 
better to do nothing than to do wrong.’—>p. 31. 


Much as she admired, or rather affected to admire, the French 
philosophers, whose favourable opinion she courted, she seldom 
permitted their theoretical doctrines to interfere with her practical 
notions. Diderot’s name was at that period in high repute. It 
has since found its just station in a degree of neglect that nearly 
approaches to oblivion. He was as great a fanatic in his incre- 
dulity, as intolerent in his Atheism, as other bigots have been who 
profess to hold the tenets of Christianity. He was in great esti- 
mation with Catherine, to whom his eloquent conversation chiefly 
recommended him. She thus, according to our author, pourtrays 
his character, and at the same time displays her own. 


‘ I frequently had long conversations with him, said Catherine, but with 
more curiosity than profit. Had I placed faith in him, every institution in 
my empire would have been overturned ; legislation, administration, politics 
and finances, would all have been changed, for the purpose of substituting 
some impracticable theories. 

‘ However, as I listened more than I talked, any one, on being present, 
would have supposed him to be the commanding pedagogue, and myself 
the humble scholar. Probably he was of that opinion himself, for, after 
some time, finding that he had not wrought in my government any of those 
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great innovations which he had advised, he exhibited his surprise by a sort 
of haughty discontent. | 

‘Then speaking to him freely, I said: ‘‘ Monsieur Diderot, I have listened 
with the greatest pleasure to all that your brilliant genius has inspired 
you with; but all your grand principles, which I understand very well, 
though they will make fine books, would make sad work in actual practice. 
You forget, in all your plans for reformation, the difference between our 
two positions: you work only upon paper, which submits to every thing ; 
it is altogether obedient and supple, and opposes no obstacles, either to 
your imagination or to your pen; whereas I,a poor Empress, I work upon 
human nature, which is, on the contrary, irritable and easily offended.” 

‘I am satisfied that, from that time, he pitied me, and looked on me as 
one possessed only of a narrow and ordinary mind. From that moment he 
spoke to me only on literary subjects, and politics disappeared from our 
conversations.’—pp. 34, 35. 


The Empress and her suite stopped in the dull city of Kioff for a 
couple of months, much to the annoyance of Count Segur, who 
was oppressed with ennui all the time, though i | like a prince, 
at the expense of the court which he attended. Among the nu- 
merous generals who repaired thither on the occasion, was the fa- 
mous Souwaroff, or Suwarrow. The following anecdote of this 
veteran is characteristic :— 


‘I remember I asked him once, whether it was true that, when he was 
in the army, he seldom slept, subduing nature, even without necessity, 
lying always upon straw, and never drawing off his boots nor quitting his 
arms :—Yes, he said, I hate idleness ; and from my fear of sleeping, I have 
always a cock in my tent which is very punctual in frequently awaking me; 
when I wish now and then to enjoy luxury and repose comfortably, I take 
off one of my spurs.’—pp. 55, 56. 


In one trait this hardy warrior seems to have resembled Napo- 
leon—that of asking strangers a number of questions without 
scarcely waiting for the answers. We give a laughable specimen 
of his introductory conversation with M.de Lameth, a French gen- 
tleman, then on his travels in Russia :-— 


‘ To what epeaity do you belong? said the General, abruptly.—France. 
—What profession ?—Military.— What rank ?—Colonel.— Your name ?— 
Alexander de Lameth.—Good. 

‘M. de Lameth, a little annoyed at this short interrogation, called on the 
General in his turn, and looking at him steadfastly, said: To what country 
do you belong ?—-Russia.—What profession ?—Military.— What rank ?— 
General. What name ?—Souwaroff.—Good. Both immediately fell a 
laughing, and thenceforward were very good friends.—p. 57. 


Among the occupations to which Catherine had recourse at Kioff, 
in order to while away the time, was the study of the artof poetry. 


‘This Princess took it into her head to learn to make verses: I was 
occupied eight days in making her acquainted with the rules of poetry; but, 
from the moment we attempted to put them in practice, both she and» I 
discovered that time had never been worse employed, and I believe that it 
VOL. Iv. 2 vu 
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would be difficult to meet with an ear less susceptible of the harmony of 
verse than her’s was. 

‘ Her brain, entirely filled with reasoning and politics, afforded no 
images to enrich her thoughts; her mind seemed to sink under the 
fatigue of a toilsome search for metre and for rhyme. She allowed, 
therefore, that her efforts in this species of composition would not be more 
happy than those of the celebrated Mallebranche, who said, that after 
very great labour, he was incapable of making any other verses than the 
two following : 

«<¢ T] fait le plus beau temps du monde 
Pour aller a cheval, sur la terre et sur l’onde.” 


‘ The weather’s as fine as weather can be, 
On horseback to ride o’er the land and the sea.’—-p. 59. 


Mr. Fitzherbert, like a true John Bull, told the Empress that she 
had no chance of success in that department of fame, and that she 
ought to limit her poetical exertions to the epitaph which she wrote 
on her dog. 


‘  Ci-git la duchesse Anderson, 
Qui mordit monsieur Rogerson.” 


‘ Here lies the Duchess Anderson, 
Who once bit Mr. Rogerson.’—p. 60. 


This scene of courtly languor was at length materially relieved 
by the arrival of Prince Potemkin, and that celebrated master of 
conversational eloquence and pleasantry, the amiable Prince de 
Ligne. The former took up his residence at the monastery Pets- 
chersky, where he displayed all the state and personal hauteur of a 
grand vizier. We must give the portrait which the author draws 
of that semi-barbarous chieftian :— 


‘ Either from natural indolence, or from an affected importance, which 
he considered as useful and politic, this powerful and capricious favourite 
of Catherine, after having appeared in the grand uniform of Marshal, 
covered with decorations and diamonds, loaded with embroidery and lace, 
and with his head dressed, curled and powdered, like the oldest of our 
courtiers, generally put on a morning gown, with his neck bare, his | 
half naked, his feet in large slippers, and his’ hair flat and badly combed. 
He lay effeminately stretched out upon a large sofa, surrounded by a crowd 
of officers and the most considerable personages of the empire, rarely 
inviting any of them to be seated, and almost always pretending to be too 
much occupied by a game at chess, to perceive the Russians, or the 
foreigners who arrived in his saloon. 

‘1 was well acquainted with all his singularities; but as scarcely any 
one of the bystanders was aware of the intimate familiarity which existed 
between this eccentric minister and myself, I confess that my self-love 
experienced some embarrassment, upon the reflection that so many 
strangers would behold the minister of the King of France exposed, like 
any other person, to submit to his insolence and his caprice. 

‘ In order, therefore, that no one should be deceived, I adopted this 
course: when I had arrived at the monastery, and had been announced, 
perceiving that the prince did not at all diseompose himself, not even so 
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much as to raise his eyes from the chess-board, I went directly up to him, 
I took his head between my hands, I embraced him cordially and without 
ceremony, and then set myself down by his side upon his sofa. This 
familiarity of course astonished the spectators, but it was perfectly intelli- 
gible to him.’-—pp. 62, 63. 


The stratagem which our diplomatist adopted on this occasion, 
appears to our comprehension to have been sufficiently perilous. 
We should have expected the prince to have returned the salute in 
a less gracious manner, but it seems to have passed off without any 
further remark. 

It was while Count Segur was at Kioff, that he received the first 
intelligence of the assembly of the notables in Paris. So little did 
he, or any of the statesmen then near Catherine, foresee the conse- 
quences of that measure, that he proclaimed it as a fortunate step, 
upon which every body congratulated him. Even Catherine spoke 
of it with enthusiasm, and said that she could not too much eulo- 
gise the young king, whom she compared to Henry IV. The pro- 
bability is, that she hoped that such a measure would sufficiently 
employ the court of Versailles for some time, and thus permit her 
to carry on, without impediment from that quarter, her designs 
upon the Ottoman dominions. The elements of war with that 
power were already sufficiently matured: an immense Russian 
army was collected by Prince Potemkin near the Euxine sea, under 
pretence of rendering the pompous voyage of the Empress a more 
per ame and imposing spectacle in the eyes of Europe ; and her 
ambassador at Constantinople already began to find various causes 
of complaint against the Sultan. Count Segur was instructed to 
exert all his talents in order to prevent the breaking out of hostili- 
ties: with what success we need not say, as the events which fol- 
lowed are fully recorded in the page of history. The Count men- 
tions, however, one opinion, which we can scarcely believe to have 
have been well founded. He thinks that the real project of Cathe- 
rine, was not to take possession of Constantinople, but to add 
Moldavia and Wallachia to all her other recent conquests, and, after 
forming the whole into a new Grecian empire, to place the crown 
on the head of young Constantine. 

Had we space for observation here, we might point out the eva- 
sions to which Catherine resorted in order to deceive the French 
minister. Her envoy at Constantinople, acting under the instruc- 
tions of Potemkin, was doing every thing in his power in order to 
precipitate the two countries into an immediate war. When his 
conduct is remonstrated against, she calls Potemkin before her, 
and censures his proceedings, as being unauthorised ; which he 
admits, but excuses on some slight grounds. Still matters go on 
as before, and it seems that she aeiened in persuading Segur, that, 
at the utmost, her wishes reached no farther than Wallachia and 

Moldavia ; as if, after acquiring those two provinces, her march to 
Constantinople could be arrested ; ; 
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There are those who believe, that even to the present hour, the 
court of Petersburgh have not lost sight of that splendid prize ; but 
wait for the turn of events, in order to contend for it, against the 
effeminate and tottering power of the Turks. Has the entertain- 
ment of this project any connexion with those family arrangements, 
which, to the surprise of all Europe, ever! gave the throne of Rus- 
sia to a younger, passing over the elder brother? Is Constantine 
still destined to rule over the capital from which his name was 
honoured? Was he not designed for this by Catherine; and is 
the fulfilment of her project to be his compensation, for the depar- 
ture in his person from the regular line of succession ? 

From Kioff the Empress proceeded on her journey, as soon as 
the spring rendered the waters of the Borysthenes navigable. Her 
galley was splendidly fitted up, and was followed by more than 
eighty vessels, of different descriptions. Upon the arrival of the 
fleet at Kanieff, Stanislaus, the king of Poland, was in attendance, 
to pay his homageto Catherine. The two monarchs had formerly, 
as it 1s well known, been united by ties more tender than those of 


mere political friendship. The interview was expected to be em- 
barrassing to both parties. 


‘When he had ascended the imperial galley, we pressed in a circle 
around him, anxious to witness the first emotions, and to hear the first 
words of these illustrious personages, under circumstances so different from 
those under which they had formerly been seen, when they were united by 
love, separated by jealousy, and pursued by hatred. 

‘ But our expectations were almost entirely disappointed; for, after a 
mutual salutation, grave, cold, and dignified, Catherine having given her 
hand to Stanislas, they entered a cabinet, where they remained shut up for 
half an hour. 

‘ As soon as this ¢¢te-d-téte was over, their Majesties rejoined us; and, 
as we had not been able to hear them, we endeavoured to read their thoughts 
in their features: but the light clouds which rested on their countenances 
rendered our attempt difficult enough. On the side of the Empress there 
was a cloud of embarrassment and unusual restraint; and, in the eyes of 


the King, a certain expression of sadness, which an affected smile could not 
entirely conceal.’—pp. 102, 103. 


The King gave a superb ball at Kanieff, which he entreated the 
Empress to honour by her presence. She told him that she feared 
to make any further delay, as she might keep the emperor (Joseph 
II.) waiting, who was to meet her at Kherson. This was what a 
Bond-street lounger would call “a dead cut ;” the poor King went 
away in despair, and Catherine resumed her voyage, which was 
not interrupted until she had quitted the fleet, in order to receive 
the Emperor, who had left Kherson to meet her. 

The object of this rendezvous was of course to form plans for 
the then imtended war with the Turks.: If the testimony of the 
Prince de Ligne may be depended upon, the two sovereigns 
‘talked very amicably of a very fine project, the re-establishment 
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of the Grecian republics.” This idea, by the way, did not at all 
surprise Count Segur, who has the happy trick of believing that 
forty years ago he foresaw every thing that was to happen in 
Europe. This is one of the Count’s predominant affectations. 
After history has recorded facts, he wishes us to believe that he had 
prophesied them. 

Our author details some interesting conversations which he had 
with the Emperor, at Kherson, but which we have no room to 
notice. Neither can we follow the Empress in her journey through 
the Crimea. The chief diplomatic employment of our author, 
during the latter part of the journey, was to indispose Catherine to 
the war, and to carry into effect a project of his own, for a fourfold 
alliance. between France, Spain, Austria and Russia, in order to 

reserve the balance of Europe against the Anglo-Prussian league. 

his project entirely failed, as France was disposed rather to 
assist the Turks, than to aid Catherine against them; and as, be- 
sides, the troubles of the rising revolution gave the court of Ver- 
sailles quite enough to do at home. 

Catherine having returned to St. Petersburgh, war was soon 
declared between her and the Porte. Count Segur remained some 
time longer at her court, and in the portion of his memoirs which 
relates to this period, he connects with them detailed observations 
on the general state of Europe, which few readers, we apprehend, 
will be induced to go through. He at length obtained leave to 
return to France, and upon his arrival in Paris found the consti- 
tuent assembly in full operation. The principles which its leading 
members proclaimed, seem to have found great favour with him, 
while their eloquence excited his admiration. But the French 
revolution, and the characters who figured in it, are now become 
threadbare subjects. They no doubt will fill another volume or 
two, in which the Count threatens to disclose the events of his 
personal history during the last thirty-six years. We trust, how- 
ever, that he will spare himself the trouble of oe so often 
as he has done in the volumes already published, the modern 
history of Europe, If he will but confine himself to what he saw 
with his own eyes, and heard with his own ears, his books may be 
of considerable value, although they may want that raciness of 
manner, which is one of the principal charms of that sort of nar- 
rative classed under the title of memoirs. , 





Art. IX. History of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southey, Esq., 
LL. D., Poet Laureate, &c. &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. II., Ato. 
pp. 807. 22.10s. London: Murray. 1827. 


AFTER a sufficient interval of four years, since the publication of 
the first volume of his history of the Peninsular War, Mr. Southey 
has here given to the world the second portion of the same under- 
taking. In the conduct of its narrative, and the tone of its senti- 
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ments, this volume differs, of course, little from that which pre. 
ceded it ; and they who remember the merits and blemishes which 
characterised the beginning of the work, will observe them equally 
preserved and renewed in its continuation. : 

The peculiarities of Mr. Southey’s mind are too correctly under- 
stood, and the measure of his reputation has been too accuratel 
settled by the world, to render it needful for us to enter into any 
very formal estimate of his qualifications for the great task, in 
which he has here chosen to embark. In the practised skill and 
mechanism of miscellaneous prose composition, he has, certainly, 
few living superiors. He is, unquestionably, a writer of extraordi- 
nary fluency and elegance, an accomplished scholar, and an ex- 
perienced literary critic. His stores of knowledge appear to be 
almost of unbounded variety and extent; they have been accumu- 
lated with an enthusiastic passion for letters; and he has dispensed 
them again in such abundance, and often with so much spirit and 
success, that there are few subjects of general information, when un- 
connected with party feeling, that he has not agreeably enriched 
and diversified by his contributions. Moreover, to his present 
work, the favourite direction of his studies might seem particularly 
adapted ; for in most of the former productions of his pen, it was 
apparent that the cultivation of the history and literature of Spain 
and Portugal, had been his darling pursuit ; and it was in illustrat- 
ing the learning and antiquities, the romantic poesy, the drama, 
and the authentic chronicles of the nations of the Peninsula, that 
he evidently occupied the vantage-ground of his strength. 

But with all these qualifications, which Mr. Southey’s industry 
and acquirements, and the habitual bent of his studies, enabled him 
to bring to his present subject, there were obviously circumstances, 
in his opinions and party connexions, that materially unfitted him 
for the office of the dignified and candid historian. Even his most 
pleasing writings were injured by puerilities of thought, and 
conceits of expression ; and all the productions of his mind, be- 
trayed, too observably, some absence of those qualities which, in 
common parlance, are emphatically denominated, good sense and 
good taste. Hence only could proceed his disposition to regard 
the contest which sprang out of the French Revolution as a holy 
war, in which our enemies were accursed of God, and we the special 
objects of the divine interposition and favour :—a doctrine, of which 
it would be hard to say, whether it argues most presumptuous 
bigotry, or feeble superstition. But Mr. Southey’s avowed tenets, 
whether in religion or politics, were notoriously neither of the most 
tolerant or liberal kind ; and his own writings had already put him 
upon record, for a partizan of no very sound judgment or temperate 
zeal. 

This character he had himself engraved beforehand for his 
epitaph, in terms which were sure to prove as indelible as his name, 
and, perhaps, more lasting than his literary reputation. It was 
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obvious, that he could distinguish neither right feeling nor virtuous 
conduct, beyond the narrow aa of his own exclusive principles : 
however inconsistently, at different epochs of his life, it pleased 
him to array his authority on opposite sides of the same question, 
his sentiments were equally certain to be propounded with a dog- 
matical and self-complacent confidence in his own infallibility ; 
and he had proved that he could not imagine how any man, or 
body of men, might have the unhappiness to differ from him in 
opinion, without being dishonest, unprincipled, and wicked. Thus, 
having lat teriY> for some twenty years, followed the standard of ad- 
ministration, he had identified his cause with the cause of Heaven ; 
and he had been contented to become the loud Corypheus of all 
that single-hearted and exemplary band, who, in the humorous 
conception of Washington Irving, are religiously persuaded that 
‘‘ God is ever on the side of the government.” 

Thus chained to a party, and wedded to its opinions, it might 
well be doubted whether Mr. Southey could relate any portion of 
our contemporary history, with calm greene, | and dispassionate 
judgment. It might well be doubted, whether his mind could suf- 
ficiently expand from its contracted superstitions and prejudices, to 
embrace the events of our own times, in a broad and philosophical 
survey ; and it might reasonably be anticipated, that his political 
repossessions would lend their discoloured hue to every part of his 
narrative. This expectation has been too well justified by the 
event. His first volume teemed with incessant and laboured exe- 
cration of the French Revolution and Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
with no less virulent abuse of the “ enemies of government”—the 
parliamentary opposition—in this country. The second volume, 
which is now before us, is a thick repetition of pretty much the 
same strain of invective. To the opposition in parliament are 
boldly ascribed, designs and efforts of the most disgraceful, and 
even treasonable, tendency ; and neither the palpable absurdity of 
such a charge in itself, nor the hereditary rank and stake in the 
commonwealth of the leaders of that party, nor the most honour- 
able private character of numerous inlividule among them, have 
been sufficient to protect them, in Mr. Southey’s pages, from open 
obloquy and covert insinuations. The whole work, in short, will 
form an elaborate party view of one of the most memorable and 
glorious epochs in our annals; and many detached portions of its 
narrative of the war, are certainly written with great animation and 
beauty: but, for impartial history, it can never be received ; and 
to the dignity of such composition, it can justly claim no preten- 
sion. It will be read only for the easy attractions of the author's 
style, and the pervading interest of the events which it records. In 
this point of view only shall we regard it ; and, without further com- 
ment upon its political tone, it will be our intention to refer gene- 
rally to the divisions of the two volumes which have already appeared, 
and then to offer more particular notice of the contents of the second. 
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Of mg ntic war of seven years, of which Mr. Southey had 
constitut himself the historian, his first volume did not embrace 
more than the events of 1808: for the development of the causes 
which prepared the way for the occupation of the Peninsula by the 
French armies, engrossed, perhaps necessarily, a very large space, 
The contents of that volume, although Mr. Southey had not spe- 
cifically thus separated them, might be divided into three distinct 
parts. The first exhibited a view of the condition of the two king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal, and of all Europe, when Buonaparte 
conceived the iniquitous plot for the seizure of the Peninsula; the 
second offered a minute and closely woven narrative of the train of 
revolting treachery, by which the Roasts emperor inveigled the im- 
becile royal family of Spain into his hands, and accomplished for a 
time the military occupation of both the capitals, and most of the 
fortresses of the two kingdoms ; and the third entered on the im- 
mediate operations of the war, from the massacre of Madrid, and 
the general insurrection of the Spanish and Portuguese people, to 
the close of the first campaign, between the invaders on one 
side, and the undisciplined patriot armies and their generous aux- 
iliaries, on the other. The battle of Corunna formed the closing 
event of the volume. 
Thus, in actual duration of time, Mr. Southey had only included 
a seventh part of his subject in a third of his whole allotted limits. 
He had not, in fact, terminated his narrative of the military opera- 
tions of the first year; and the volume now before us accordingly 
opens, by reverting, from the battle of Corunna, to the progress of 
the isolated war in Catalonia and Aragon, during the four last 
months of 1808. After this has been narrated, we may be said to 
enter on the campaign of 1809. The second invasion of Portugal, 
by Marshal Soult, after the battle of Corunna; the fall of Oporto 
to his army ; his subsequent rout and expulsion from Portugal, by 
the .fresh British force again assembled at Lisbon, under Sir A. 
Wellesley ; the rapidity with which that force was thrown by its 
great commander, from the Douro upon the Tagus ; the concen- 
tration of the war upon the latter river ; the battle of Talavera ; the 
forced retreat of the British army, after its victory, into cantonments 
within the Portuguese frontiers; the subsequent rash advance of 
the Spanish armies from the south, and their total overthrow ;—all 
these operations may be remarked as the great and principal fea- 
tures of the campaign of 1809. The collateral circumstances of 
the main contest were, again, the operations in Catalonia and Ara- 
gon ; and the larger part of the campaign was here filled by the 
siege of Gerona, where the defenders nobly emulated the example 
which the Zaragozans had set them in the preceding season. 
With the invasion of Andalusia by the French, may the cam- 
palgn of 1810 be said to have opened. The strong passes of the 
ierra Morena were abandoned by the Spaniards, almost without 
an effort; the course of the invaders was only arrested by the out- 
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works of Cadiz; and the whole zmpetus of the French arms was 
next turned upon the British, to drive them through Portugal into 
the sea. Then ensued the memorable Fabian defence of that 
country, by the genius of our great Captain, the valour of our 
troops, and the kindred spirit with which example and instruction 
had inspired the raw Portuguese levies. The advance of Massena with 
overwhelming numbers; the fall of the frontier fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, of which our general was compelled to be 
the inactive spectator ; the glorious repulse on the mountain range 
of Busaco, by which the allied army gave the first check to the 

ride of the invaders; the continued retreat to the lines of Torres 
Veelauns the sudden recoil of Massena before those impregnable 
barriers ; the inactivity, the famine, and disorganization of his im- 
mense army; and the final retreat, which confessed him baffled 
and worsted by the superior skill of his antagonist :—such were the 
eventful associations of the campaign of 1810. 

At this point Mr. Southey’s second volume closes ; and it there- 
fore extends only through the second and third years of the Pe- 
ninsular contest. The first volume, as we have seen, contained 
merely an introductory view, and a narrative of the events which 
marked the first year of the war. Consequently, more than the 
last half of the struggle, and, for the British arms, by far the most 
glorious part of it, remains to be recounted; and if, as we pre- 
sume, it be Mr. Southey’s purpose to conduct his narrative to the 
triumphant consummation of the war under the walls of Toulouse, 
the transactions of four campaigns, all filled with circumstance, 
and fertile in vicissitude, are to be embraced in the compass of a 
single volume. This undue disproportion to his limits, between 
the part of his task which he has already executed, and that which 
is still left for him to accomplish, is easily explained. As an his- 
torical composition, his work has the signal defect of observing no 
distinction between the relative magnitude of events. In this re- 
spect, it is like an ill-executed map, on which the names of all 
insignificant hamlets and villages are laid down in characters of 
promense the same size as the designations of cities and capitals. 

nstead of throwing great events into prominent light and relief, 
and keeping minor transactions in comparative shade, his whole 
picture of the most ‘important and the most trivial circumstances, 
is coloured uniformly. Nearly as much space is often assigned to 
the petty details of a skirmish, or the disorderly rout of a Spanish 
division, as to operations of sufficient magnitude to decide the fate 
ofa campaign. Even the perfect acquaintance of the author with 
the early history of the theatre of war, is employed to embarrass 
his narrative ; and we are frequently arrested, in the most interest- 
ing situations, to listen to the obscure annals of a provincial town, 
or the forgotten legends of the middle ages. 

The whole ne indeed, is written more with the garrulous 


verbosity of some of the old chronicles, than with the lucid 
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arrangement, the pregnant brevity, and comprehensive plan. of 
modern history. No reader, who is not already familiar with the 
leading points of the subject, can possibly rise from the Sage of 
these alain with a clear understanding of them. He will be 
amused and lured xy the story, by the continuous flow and 
pleasing facility of Mr. Southey’s periods; but he will finish not 
much wiser or better informed than he began, and with a brain 
bewildered only by the confused recollection of a chaos of battles 
and sieges, advances and retreats, parliamentary debates and poli- 
tical discussions. Any clear understanding, especially of the 
military features of the contest, he will hopelessly attempt to 
glean from these pages; and whoever would desire to study the 
tactical circumstances of the war, and the plans and principles of 
operations, must still turn to consult the clear exposition and un- 
adorned narrative which are to be found in Colonel Jones’s modest 
and valuable “Account of the War in Spain and Portugal.” 
That book will be the sufficient military text of the future histo- 
rian. Of materials for the political concomitants of the subject, 
there will surely be no lack. 

In attempting a summary of the events which occupy the pre- 
sent volume, we have marked the natural divisions of the subject: 
the retrospect, with which it opens, of the war in north-eastern 
Spain, from September, 1808, to the close of that year; the cam- 
paign of 1809, and that of 1810. The first of these divisions 
contains one engrossing and interesting episode, which Mr. 
Southey has treated in his happiest manner :—the relation of the 
second siege of Zaragoza. His account of the first heroic defence 
of that city, in August, 1808, was beyond comparison the liveliest 
and most spirited part of his former volume; and though the cir- 
cumstances of the second ei were in many respects similar, yet 
the different result of the conflict, and the more frightful sufferings 
which attended it, have enabled him to work up his narrative to a 
still higher pitch of painful and melancholy interest. It will be 
remembered that, from the first siege, the French under marshal 
Lefebvre were compelled disgracefully to withdraw, by the successes 
of the patriots, after the capture of Dupont’s army at Baylen; 
and thus, by the mere enthysiastic spirit of its defenders, had the 
streets of an open and unfortified town, though reduced to ruins, 
been successfully maintained against a regular army, with heavy 
artillery. The hosiee retreat of the French gave a triumphant 
issue to the glories of a defence, for which, since the days of Vau- 
ban and the rise of the science of attack, military history has 
offered no parallel, and which for the time put to contempt all the 
maxims and pedantry of warfare. 

The subsequent entrance of Napoleon, in person, into Spain, the 
victory of his troops at Tudela, and the dispersion of the Spanish 
armies on the line of the Ebro, exposed Zaragoza to a second at- 
tack ; and the brave Palafox once more threw himself into that 
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devoted city, to abide its fate with the same enthusiastic and in- 
flexible constancy, which had directed his former resistance within 
its walls. A French corps, 36,000 strong, with such an immense 
provision of artillery and stores as ensured its success, formed the 
second siege; and part of the wreck of the undisciplined Spanish 
armies, to an equal amount, with many thousand armed peasants, 
had voluntarily hastened to occupy the still feeble and incomplete 
defences of the place, emulous of sharing in the dangers and merit 
of the impending struggle. The very numbers of the defenders 
proved a fatal aggravation of the horrors of the siege: but though 
their desperate courage could not, a second time, avail against the 
superior science of the assailants, supported as it was by a tremen- 
dous train of artillery and besieging equipment of all kinds; yet 
the heroism of the second defence, may be declared even to have 
surpassed all that had previously been endured and attempted. 
For now, almost at the outset, the crowded state of the city pro- 
duced a fearful pestilence : 


‘ The worst evil arising from the bombardment, was one which had not 
been anticipated from that cause, and against which, had it been foreseen, it 
would hardly have been possible to provide. A great number of the 
inhabitants retired into cellars, the women especially retreated there with 
their children, for security from the shells. In these long low vaults, where 
wine and oil had formerly been kept, they were crowded together day and 
night, where it was necessary to burn lamps during the day, and where 
fresh air entered as scantily as daylight. Such places soon became hot- 
beds of infection, and other causes contributed to extend the calamity. 
On the first day of the siege, when the attack was made upon the suburbs, 
part of the troops, exhausted by the previous exertions, were under arms 
for some hours in the Cozo, exposed first to a heavy snow, and then toa 
severe frost: this produced a catarrh, which proved infectious; and was 
soon followed by all the dreadful symptoms of camp contagion. The 
number of soldiers and of countrymen would at any time have crowded the 
city, but more especially now, when the inhabitants of all those houses 
which were prepared and blockaded for street warfare were compelled to 
seek quarters in the inner parts of the town. The Marcian and Valencian 
troops came from a country where great part of their food consisted in fresh 
or preserved fruits; the mere change of diet from such aliment to garrison 
stores was sufficient to produce disease. They had also been used to drink 
well-water: change of water is a cause of illness as frequent as it is unsus- 
pected; and that of the Ebro, though it is preferred by the Aragonese to 
any other, is thought unwholesome for those who are not accustomed to it, 
To these causes must be added scantiness of food (an evil consequent upon 
the fatal error of crowding the place with men), unusual exertions, and the 
impossibility of recruiting exhausted strength by needful sleep, in a city 
which was now bombarded without intermission ; and among that part of 
the population who were not immediately engaged in the defence, fear, 
anxiety, and perpetual agitation of mind, predisposing the body for endemic 
disease.’—pp. 116, 117. 


These sufferings had no power to shake the spirit of the de- 
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fenders; and the contest was continued with a desperation of 
courage that only rose under calamity. We pass over many of 
the fierce struggles with which every untenable post, and almost 
every inch of ground, was obstinately contested, to approach the 
catastrophe : 

‘ The French had in vain attempted to get possession of the convents of 
S. Augustin and S. Monica. Having been repelled in assaulting the 
breaches, they sprung a mine under the partition wall, and by that means 
effected an entrance, turning all the works which the Spaniards had 
constructed for their defence. They forced their way into the church, 
Every column, every chapel, every altar, became a point of defence, which 
was repeatedly attacked, taken and retaken, and attacked again; the 
pavement was covered with blood, and the aisles and nave of the church 
strewed with the dead, who were trampled under foot by the combatants, 
In the midst of this conflict the roof, which had been shattered by bombs, 
fell in; the few who were not crushed, after a short pause which this 
tremendous shock and the sense of their own escape occasioned, renewed 
the fight with increased desperation: fresh parties of the enemy poured in: 
monks, and citizens, and soldiers came to the defence, and the contest was 
continued upon the ruins and the bodies of the dead and the dying. It 
ended in favour of the invaders, who succeeded in keeping the disputed 
position. Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded while the attention 
of the Spaniards was directed to this point, they entered the Rua Quemada, 
where no attack was at that time apprehended, and got possession of one 
side of the street, to the angle which it makes with the Cozo: their sappers 
were beginning to pierce the walls of the houses, barricade the doors and 
windows, and establish traverses in the street, when the Zaragozans charged 
them with redoubled spirit, drove them out with considerable loss, and 
recovered four houses which had been taken on a preceding day. At the 
same time an attack was made on the side of S. Engracia, when, after 
exploding two mines, the Poles got possession of some ruined houses ; but 
in obtaining this success, General Lacoste, the French commandant of 
engineers, was killed. His opponent, Colonel San Genis, had fallen the 
preceding day: he was succeeded by Colonel Zappino, Lacoste by Colonel 
Rogniat. 

N ow that the city was open to the invaders, the contest was to be carried 
on once more in the streets and houses. But the French had been taught 
by experience, that in such domestic warfare the Zaragozans derived a 
superiority from the feeling and principle which inspired them, and the 
cause wherein they were engaged. They had learned that the only means 
of conquering it was to destroy it house by house, and street by street; and 
upon this system of destruction they proceeded. Three companies of miners 
and eight of sappers carried on this subterranean war. The Spaniards had 
officers who could have opposed them with not inferior skill; but men 
were wanting, and the art of sapping and mining is not one which can be 
learned on the spot where it is wanted; their attempts therefore were 
frequently discovered, and the men suffocated in their own works. Nor 
indeed had they been more expert could powder have been supplied for 
their consumption. The stock with which the Zaragozans began had been 
exhausted ; they had none but what they manufactured day by day, and 
no other cannon-balls than those which had been fired against them, and 
which they collected and fired back upon the enemy. 
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‘The Zaragozans expected miracles for their deliverance; and 
exerted themselves so excellently well, that the French, with all their 
advantages, would have found themselves unequal to the enterprise in 
which they were engaged, and other armies must have been brought up to 
supply more thousands for the slaughter, if the defenders had not been 
suffering under an evil which, in their circumstances, it was equally impos- 
sible to prevent or to alleviate. The consequences of that evil, when it had 
once appeared, were but too surely to be apprehended; and in bitter anti- 
cipation, yet while a hope remained, an Aragoneze exclaimed: Zaragoza 
surrenders not, if God is neutral! If the seasons had only held their 
ordinary course, this heroic people might a second time have delivered 
themselves. In that part of Spain, January is commonly a wet month. 
Had the rains fallen as usual, the enemy would hardly have been able to 
complete their approaches ; had the weather, on the contrary, been severe, 
it might have stopped the contagion, and then the city would have had 
hands as well as hearts for its defence. But the season proved at once d 
enough for the ground to be in the most favourable state for the besiegers’ 
operations, and mild enough to increase the progress of the disease, which 
was now more destructive than the enemy, though no enemy ever employed 
the means of destruction with less remorse. When once the pestilence 
had begun it was impossible to check its progress, or confine it to one 
quarter of the city. It was not long before more than a hospitals 
were established; as soon as one was destroyed by the bombardment, the 
patients were removed to some other building, which was in a state to 
afford them temporary shelter, and thus the infection was carried to every 
part of Zaragoza. The average of daily deaths from this cause was at this 
time not less than three hundred and fifty; men stretched upon straw, in 
helpless misery, lay breathing their last; and with their dying breath 
Spreading the mortal taint of their own disease, who, if they had fallen in 
action, would have died with the exultation of martyrs. Their sole comfort 
was the sense of having performed their duty rigorously to the uttermost. 
All other alleviations were wanting: neither medicines nor necessary food 
were to be procured, nor needful attendance ; for the ministers of charity 
themselves became victims of the disease. All that the most compassionate 
had now to bestow, was a little water in which rice had been boiled, and a 
winding-sheet. The nuns, driven from their convents, knew not where to 
take refuge, nor where to find shelter for their dying sisters. The church 
ofthe Pillar was crowded with poor creatures, who, despairing of life, hoped 
now for nothing more than to die in the presence of the tutelary saint. 
The clergy were employed night and day in administering .the sacraments 
to the dying, till they themselves sunk under the common calamity. The 
slightest wound produced gangrene and death in bodies so prepared for 
dissolution by distress of mind, agitation, want. of proper aliment and of 
sleep. For there was now no respite neither by day nor night for this 
devoted city; even the natural order of light and darkness was destroyed 
in Zaragoza: by day it was involved in a red sulphureous atmosphere: of 
smoke and dust, which hid the face of heaven; by night the fire of cannon 
and mortars, and the flames of burning houses, kept it in a state of horrible 
illumination. The cemeteries could no longer afford room for the dead ; 
huge pits were dug to receive them in the streets and in the courts of the 
public buildings, till hands were wanting for the labour; they were laid 
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before the churches, heaped upon one another, and covered with sheets; 
and that no spectacle of horror might be wanting, it happened not unfre- 


quently that these piles of mortality were struck by a shell, and the shattered: 
bodies scattered in all directions.’—pp. 128—132. 


Yet still the daily conflict was renewed with unabated fury: 


‘ The attack in the centre was pursued with the same vigour, and re- 
sisted with the same desperate determination. Every door, every staircase, 
every chamber was disputed ; the French abandoned all attacks to the left 
for the sake of concentrating their efforts here, that they might the sooner 
reach the Cozo, extend themselves along it, to the right, as far as the 
quay, and thus connect their operations with those of Gazan on the other 
side of the Ebro: and these increased efforts were met with proportionate 
exertions by the Zaragozans. Grenades were thrown from one floor to 
another, and bombs were rolled among the enemy, when they were so 
near, that the Spaniards who rolled them expected themselves also to perish 
by the explosion. Their resolution seemed, if it were possible, to increase 
with their danger ; every spot was defended with more obstinacy than the 
last ; and this temper would have been, as it deserved to be, invincible, if 
pestilence, the while, had not been consuming them faster than fire and 
sword. The sense of honour as well as of duty was carried to its highest 
point ; the officers preferred dying upon the stations which they had been 
appointed to defend, rather than live after having lost them, though every 
possible resistance had been made. On this side, after having occupied, 
and been driven from, the vaults of the hospital, which had been reduced 
to ruins in the former siege, the enemy succeeded at length in carrying a 
gallery to the great convent of S. Francisco ;....a counter-mine was pre- 
pared, which compelled them to stop before they could get under the walls 
of the convent. The engineer, Major Breuille, immediately charged the 
mine with three thousand weight of powder, and fired it, having drawn by 
feigned preparations for an assault, as many Spaniards as he could within 
the sphere of destruction. The explosion was terrible, and brought down 
part of the building’; the enemy rushed through the breach, and making 
way into the church, formed an epaulement there to establish themselves, 
Some Zaragozans who were acquainted with the building, got by passages 
connected with the tower, upon the cornices of the church; others 
mounted the roof, and broke holes in it, and from thence they poured 
down grenades upon the invaders, and drove them from their post. The 
ruins of this convent, which had been burnt during the first siege, and 
shattered by the mine, were disputed two whole days, till the defenders at 
length were driven from the last chapel by the bayonet. For the advan- 
tage now, both in numbers and physical power, was on the side of the 
enemy ; the pestilence having so wasted the Spaniards, that men enough 
could not be provided to man the points which were attacked, without 
calling up from the hospitals those who had not yet strength enough to 
use &@ WEAPON. .e...- 

Meantime pestilence was consuming the Zaragozans faster than fire and 
sword. The points which were not immediately threatened, were now 
wholly manned by men who rose from their straw in the hospitals, and sate 
at their posts, unable to support themselves standing, wrapped in their 
blankets, and shivering or panting for breath, as the ague or the hot fit of 
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the disease might prevail. The officer whose dreadful task it was to choose 
out patients for the service, became in his turn a victim to the contagion. 
Hopeless of finding relief anywhere, the sick resigned themselves quietly 
to their fate; the dying and the dead were buried together beneath the 
houses which were blown up, or consumed in the flames; and the French 
found court-yards and chambers filled with corpses, and said themselves, 
that they were fighting now only to obtain possession of a cemetery...... 

‘ Palafox had now been seized with the disease. Capitulation had been 
mentioned at the last council in which he was present, and when it was 
asked how long the city could hold out, his answer had been, hasta la 
ultima tapia ; ‘‘ to the last mud-wall.” Being now utterly disabled, he 
transferred all his authority, civil and military, on the night of the 18th, to 
a Junta, naming Ric to be the president. That noble-minded Spaniard 
immediately summoned the members, and they began their functions at one 
on the morning of the 19th. The chiefs of the various military departments 
were summoned to deliver their opinions. The general of cavalry repre- 
sented, that there remained only sixty-two horses, and those weak and 
unserviceable; the rest having died of hunger. From a statement of the 
infantry it appeared, that there were only 2822 men fit for service. 
Ammunition was nearly exhausted; there was none but what was manu- 
factured in the Inquisition, and that would be destroyed if a shell should 
fall there. The commandant of engineers reported that the fortifications 
were demolished, there were neither men nor materials for repairing them, 
and all the cloth which could serve for bags of earth had been consumed.’ 
—pp. 134—139. 


Still one last effort was made, and the enemy were once more 
driven back, by the bayonet, from a convent which they had just 
seized. The public crier was sent through the streets to proclaim 
this success, and summon the people, by sound of trumpet, to 
complete the victory. But disease had subdued them; of the 
surviving population, the few who were not suffering under the 
disorder, were attending their sick or dying friends, and neither 
hope nor despair could call them out,—Hope, indeed, they had 
none, and the dreadful duty in which they were engaged, rendered 
them insensible to all evils but those before their eyes. ‘Thus 
situated, the Junta ordered the almoners of the different parishes 
to inform their parishioners of the state of the city, and report 
the opinion which they should form in consequence. Two-thirds 
of the city had been destroyed ; thirty thousand of the inhabitants 
had atialied. and from three to four hundred persons were daily 
dying of the pestilence. Under such circumstances, the Junta 
protested that they had fulfilled their oath of fidelity, fr eSaragoza 
was destroyed ;’ and they sent a flag of truce to the French com- 


mander, and negociated a capitulation. More than 30,000 men, 
and 500 officers, the flower of the Spanish armies, lay buried be- 
neath the ruins of the city: and this is far from the amountof lives 
which were sacrificed in this memorable and most virtuous defence ; 
the number of women and children who perished by the bombard- 
ment, by the mines, by famine and pestilence, remaining untold. 
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In contemplating the struggle of the Spanish nation against jtg 
foreign 5 pmb it is on such spectacles of devoted heroism 4 
are afforded by this and the preceding defence of Zaragoza, by the 
subsequent and equally brave resistance of Gerona and Hostalrich 
and Ciudad Rodrigo, and by the enduring, though irregular, ani- 
mosity of the peasantry in all quarters of the Peninsula, that oyy 


admiration of their patriotism must be founded. But whenever - 


we view the Spanish armies attempting resistance to the French in 
the open field, it is impossible to hold the conduct of the nation 
in equal estimation. Upon scarcely any occasion did their armieg 
exhibit the ordinary conduct of a brave population ; and French 
officers have invariably confessed, that their greatest victories were 
nearly bloodless to themselves. And this misconduct of the 
Spanish armies was not confined to the first campaign, when 
their levies were raw, and their generals inexperienced, but it 
characterized the long course of their seven years’ war. Through- 
out the whole contest did their generals exhibit the same blind 
presumption and rashness in committing their troops against the 
enemy ; and almost every where, when acting in large bodies, did 
those troops betray the same indiscipline and liability to panic, 
which prompted them to shameful flight, and exposed them to 
merciless slaughter. 

The conclusion is equally inevitable and honourable to the exer- 
tions of this country : that the salvation of the Peninsula from the 
dominion of Buonaparte was the work of the British arms. Of 
course, it would be absurd to deny that, without the universal good 
disposition of the people, the activity of the guerillas, and the oc- 
casional co-operation of bodies of the less irregular native forces, 
the deliverance of the Peninsula could not have been effected b 
50,000 British troops, even when directed by the comsummate skill 
of their great leader. But it is undeniable, that, during all but the 
first year of the war, the contest in the field was effectively sup- 
ported by our army alone: but for their presence, the Spaniards 
might have proved turbulent subjects to the French, but after the 
winter of 1809, they could never have faced them as open enemies. 
Even 30,000 Portuguese—a race of far inferior reputation, and held 
in unmerited contempt by the Spaniards themselves—were of more 
weight in the scale, when disciplined and commanded by English 
officers, than the whole united Spanish armies which took part in 
the struggle. This total inefficiency of the military force of Spain 
can be attributed only to the incurable defects of her political or- 
ganization, and the insane pride and wilfulness of the national cha- 
racter, which would neither brook to receive instruction, nor submit 
to the lessons of foreign improvement. At this hour, the Spanish 
army can be little better composed, and led, and trained, than at 
the commencement of the war of independence 7 and if Ferdinand 
and his advisers should be mad enough to ong it in collision with 
the handful of our troops, which is, probably, by this time, on the 
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frontiers of Portugal, we shall have small reason for anxiety as to 
the result, however great may be the disparity of numbers. 

From the reverses of the Spanish arms in the first year of the 
war, no unfavourable conclusions could fairly be drawn. But the 
detailed history of the second campaign, which is before us in this 
volume, affords incontrovertible proof, that the Spanish leaders and 
their troops had, in no respect, improved under the fatal experience 
of preceding defeats. If we examine the whole progress of their 
desultory and unskilful operations, we shall find that every one of 
the armies which they assembled was beaten, and routed, and dis- 
persed by the French, in succession and detail. The total defeat of 
the Catalonian army, at Slinas and Valls; of thet of Carolina, at 
Ciudad Real; of Cuesta, at Medellin; of Blake and the Valencian 
army, at Belchite ; and of Vaneges and the La Mancha army, at 
Almonacid; all formed the work of the same year: and ms 
finally, at the close of the year, the last force which, to the number 
of 50,000 men, should have covered the south of the Peninsula, 
was led forward, by the rashness of its general, raises I to be cut 
to pieces on the plains of Ocana, the annihilation of the patriot 
armies had been completed. The passes of the Sierra Morena were 
disgracefully abandoned ; the government were compelled to take 
shelter in Cadiz; the French were at the gates of that last bulwark 
of the patriot cause ; and three-fourths of the kingdom were in the 
hands of the invaders. 

The conduct of the campaign of 1809, on the part of the British, 
forms a proud contrast to the errors of the Spanish allies. If the 
operations of the Duke of Wellington during that year, be com- 
pared even with those of his late career, they will be found not to 
yield in judgment and skill, in mingled activity and prudence, to 
subsequent achievements which had more brilliant and decisive re- 
sults. Opening the campaign from the vicinity of Lisbon, and 
with a force of only 20,000 men, he, by a rapid march northward, 
and one of the boldest passages of a river on record, crossed the 
Douro in the presence of the French army under Soult, drove that 
marshal out of Oporto, and cleared Portugal, for the second time, of 
its invaders. Then, facing about, to arrest the advance of the French 

armies from the south, he accomplished a march of 200 miles, and 
threw his small army upon the Tagus, in time to disconcert all the 
plans of the enemy in that quarter. Forming an unexpected junc- 
tion with the Spanish under Cuesta, he would, inevitably, have 
overthrown and destroyed the army of Victor, who was opposed to 
the allies with rather inferior force, and effected the recovery of 
Madrid, if he had not been thwarted by the impracticable temper 
of the old Spanish general, until the opportunity was lost, and the 
French hiak concentrated, 48,000 strong, under Joseph Buona- 


parte in person, and three marshals, Jourdan, Victor, and Mortier. 

eing then compelled to fight that battle for safety, which, but a 

few days before, he had desired, with far better hopes, the British 
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general selected the position of Talavera, for the confederate army, 
with masterly judgment; and his excellent disposition, and the 
valour of the British troops, saved the allies from the common de- 
struction in which the obstinacy of Cuesta had well nigh overs 
whelmed them. The battle of Talavera has been well told by Mr, 
Southey ; and we take the latter part of his relation of that glorious 
day in our military annals, for another favourable specimen of his 
attractive style of description :— 

‘ About eleven, the enemy having heen baffled in all their attempts, in- 
termitted the attack, rested their troops, and, it is said, cooked their din- 
ners upon the field. Wine and a little bread were served out to the British 
ae A brook which flows into the Tagus, separated the French and 
English in one part of the field, and during this pause, men of both armies 
went there to drink, as if a truce had been established. Their muskets 
were laid down, and their helmets put off, while they stooped to the 
stream, and when they had quenched their thirst, they rested on the brink, 
looking at each other. The heat and exasperation of battle were sus- 
pended ; they felt that mutual respect which proofs of mutual courage had 
inspired, Leaf some of them shook hands across the brook, in token, that, 
although they were met to shed each other’s blood, brave men knew how 
to value a brave enemy. At such a moment, it was natural for English- 
men to have no other feeling ;....the attrocities by which Buonaparte’s 
soldiers, in the Peninsula, had disgraced their profession, their country, 
and their nature, were for the time forgotten. This interval also was taken 
for bringing off the wounded, who lay intermingled as they had fallen. 
And here also a redeeming sense of humanity was manifested ; all hostility 
being suspended among those who were thus employed, and each striving 
who should with most alacrity assist the other in extricating the common 
sufferers. About noon, Victor ordered a general attack along the whole 
line. His own three divisions were to attack the hill once more. Sebas- 
tiani was to form his first division in two lines, on the left of Lapisse ; Le- 
val, with a brigade, just then arriving from Aranjuez, to be stationed to 
the left of this division, a little in the rear; still further left, Milhaud, with 
his dragoons, was to observe Talavera; Latour Maubourg’s infantry, and 
Merlin’s light-horse, formed in the rear of Victor, to support his corps, 
and advance into the open ground now occupied by him, as soon as he 
should have won the hill. The reserve was placed in a third line behind 
Sebastiani’s corps. 

‘ From the moment this general attack commenced, the firing of mus- 
ketry was heard on all sides like the roll of a drum, with scarcely a mo- 
ment’s interruption during the remainder of the day, the deeper sound of 
a heavy cannonade rising above it like thunder. The operations of the 
French were deranged by a blunder of Leval’s division, which they attri- 
bute to the ruggedness of the ground, and the impossibility of preserving 
the line, among the olive-trees and vines. Instead of forming in echellon 
in the rear, it advanced to the front, and before it had finished deploying 
it was attacked. Sebastiani sent a brigade to its support, and it fell back 
to the ground which it was designed to occupy. This occasioned some 
delay. When the line was formed, Sebastiani waited till Victor had began 
the attack. Lapisse first crossed the ravine, supported by Latour Mau- 
bourg’s cavalry, and by two batteries, each of eight pieces of cannon. ’ 
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Vilatte threatened the hills and covered the valley, and Ruflin, skirting the 
great chain of mountains to the left, endeavoured to turn the flank of the 
British army. The attack upon the hill was exceedingly formidable, but, 
like all the former, it failed. Lapisse was mortally wounded, his: men 
were driven back, and Victor himself rallied them, and brought them once 
more to the contested point ; their retrograde movement had exposed Se- 
bastiani’s right, and there also the French suffered considerably. 

‘ While Victor led his troops once more to the foot of that hill which had 
so often been fatal to the assailants; Vilatte, with the columns in the valley, 
advanced to his support. General Anson’s brigade, consisting of the Ist 


“ German light dragoons and the 23d dragoons, with General Fane’s hea 


cavalry, were ordered to charge them. The French formed in two solid 
squares; they were protected by a deep ravine, which was not perceived till 
the horses were close to it; and they kept up a tremendous fire of artillery 
and musketry. This was the most destructive part of the whole action; 
numbers of men and horse fell into the ravine; numbers were mown down. 
But the portion which got over were collected as well as he could by the 
Honourable Major Ponsonby, and led upon the bayonets of the enemy. 
They passed between two columns of infantry, against which they could 
effect nothing, then gallopped upon the regiment of chasseurs which sup- 
ported them. Here they were charged by some regiments in reserve, sur- 
rounded, broken, dispersed, and almost destroyed, losing two-thirds of their 
number. The rest (Lord William Russell was among them) passed through 
the intervals of the French columns, and retired within their own lines, 
Injudicious and unfortunate as the charge was, the desperate courage with 
which officers and men had advanced upon almost certain destruction, 
astonished the enemy; it put an end to their efforts on that side, and no 
farther attempt was made upon the hill, which was now covered with dead, 
dying, wounded, and exhausted troops. : 

‘The attack upon the centre was made at the same time. General 
Campbell was supported by Eguia and Henestrosa, and by a regiment of 
Spanish horse; the allies repulsed the enemy, and while the Spaniards 
turned their flank, the English took their cannon. A column, chiefly 
consisting of Germans, advanced with excellent steadiness through a heavy 
fire of artillery, like men who, having obtained the highest military character, 
were resolved to keep it. They were received by Lieutenant-General 
Sherbrooke’s men with a volley of musketry which staggered them; the 
whole British division then rushed forward with the bayonet, and by that 
uresistible charge the enemy were driven back with great slaughter, But 
the brigade of guards advanced too far in pursuit; they were attacked by 
the French reserve ; they were cut down by a close fire of artillery from a | 
wood; in a few minutes all their mounted officers were killed, with more 
than 500 men; and at that moment the fate of the day appeared worse than 
doubtful. But Sir Arthur’s foresight secured the victory which had been 
solongcontested. Seeing the advance, and apprehending the consequence, 
he moved a battalion of the 48th from the heights to their support ; and 
this timely succour, with the assistance of the second line of General 
Cotton’s cavalry, saved the brigade from that total destruction which must 
else have been inevitable. The broken guards passed through the intervals 
of the 48th, re-formed behind it, and then in their turn supported the regi- 
ment which had preserved them. Upon their advance, the enemy, whose 
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heart now failed them, retired: the guards renewed the huzzas with which 
they had advanced, and the cry was taken up along the whole line, It wag 
the shout of victory on the part of the allies; for though the light troops 
continued to fire, and from time to time a heavy cannonade was renewed, 
the enemy made no further attempt. 

‘ A circumstance more horrid than unfrequent in war occurred toward 
the close of the action; the long dry grass took fire, and many of the 
wounded were scorched to death. It was night before the battle ended, 
and the allies were far from certain that it would not be renewed on the 
morrow. The moon rose dimly, the night was chill and damp because of 
the heavy dew; the troops lay in position on the ground, without covering, 
and without food; even water was scarce: but the officers and the generals 
were faring alike, and neither murmuring was heard for their privations, nor 
apprehension felt for what the morrow might bring forth. The French had 
made large fires along the whole front of theirline. At daylight the troo 
were under arms, and in order of battle; but the enemy had disappeared, 
a rear-guard only being in sight on the left of the Alberche. The intruder 
had been a spectator of the whole action. During the night contradictory 
reports were brought him, some affirming that another attack must ensure 
the victory, others that Victor’s right had been turned, and he could not 
possibly keep his ground. In this dilemma Joseph sent to ascertain which 
was the true report; and retired to rest, in expectation of having the 
favourable one confirmed, the reserve bivouacking round him. At day- 
break he was awakened by Sebastiani, who had fallen back with his corps 
upon the reserve during the night, and who came with tidings that he had 
been compelled to make this retrograde movement, because Victor was 
retreating along the foot of the hills to Casalegas. This intelligence left no 
time for deliberation. The intruder began to retreat also, but in perfect 
order; Milhaud’s division formed the rear, and Latour Maubourg brought 


off many of the wounded. Twenty pieces of cannon were taken by the 
conquerors; the prisoners were not many.’—pp. 412—416. 


After the victory of Talavera, the British general would will- 
ingly have maintained the war on the Tagus, in close co-operation 
with Cuesta, if the difficulties thrown in the way of his obtaining 

rovisions for his army, had not been insurmountable, and if his 
just remonstrances had not been treated with neglect, and even 
disrespect, by the Spanish authorities. Even when he was thus 
compelled to separate from Cuesta, and to fall back upon Portugal, 
he took so judicious a position, as both to cover that kingdom and 
threaten the flank of the French in any advance upon Andalusia. 
But the infatuation which provoked the battle of Ocana, left him 
no other alternative than to look to the defence of Portugal, and 
the preservation of the gallant little army entrusted to his guidance, 
which now formed the last hope of the allied cause in the Penin- 
sula. 

For any commentary, upon the following campaign of 1810, we 
can scarcely find length, commensurate with the deep interest 
which is excited by its scientific character and glorious issue. 
Regarded in its strictly military features, that campaign will merit 
to be the study of every soldier, so long as war shall remain 4 
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science. The object on the French side was the pr at on 
the British, the defence of Portugal. The force collected by the 
assailants on the frontiers of that kingdom, expressly for this en- 
terprise, exceeded 100,000 men; and was commanded by Mas- 
sena, reputed the most skilful, and until then the most fortunate, 
of the lieutenants of Bonaparte. This force, so immense for so 
narrow a theatre of operations, was opposed only by some 25,000 
veteran British troops, and an equal number of raw Portugueze 
levies. By the skill of the modern Fabius, who directed the de- 
fence, 70,000 of the invaders were drawn into the heart of a 
country which had been deserted by its population, and bared of 
provisions. They were never even permitted to see the infantry 
of the retreating army, until they found it arrayed in the strong 
position which had been wisely chosen to try the courage of the 
young Portugueze soldiery, on the most advantageous ground. 
There, the first rude alhiek was given to the invaders. Still the 
retreat of the defenders was continued; and still the assailants 
were lured on by hope: until they found their course suddenly 
and unexpectedly arrested by the most stupendous chain of moun- 
tain intrenchments which the military art had ever constructed. 
Before these inexpugnable lines, the invaders lost above 20,000 
men, without a blow being struck, by sickness and want; and 
when the campaign closed, the wreck of that brilliant army, wasted 
and dwindled to Fittle more than the half of its original force, had 
been pursued to the frontiers from whence it had advanced. 

In a political point of view, the campaign of 1810 was yet more 
important in its circumstances and event. It constituted the great 
crisis of the war in the Peninsula, and perhaps even in all Europe. 
It formed that point of re-action in the career of French conquest, 
from which all the subsequent reverses of Buonaparte may be 
dated. Up to that point, the progress of the French arms had 
never been decidedly arrested; but their total recoil before the 
lines of Torres Vedras was the commencement of a new era. The 
successful maintenance of the struggle, even when the French in- 
vasion had reached the last nook of Portugal ; the rolling back of 
the tide of war to the frontiers of that kingdom ; and the evident 
ability of the British to hold the Peninsula as a constitutional 
battle-field against all the efforts of Napoleon, were auspicious and 
encouraging examples for the world. The constancy of the 
Spanish people, and the enduring energy of Britain, taught Russia 
in what spirit the gigantic power of Napoleon might be resisted, 
and awakened the subjugated nations of Germany to the earliest 
hope of deliverance. 
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Art. X. Sketches of Persia, from the Journals of a Traveller in the 
East. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. London: Murray. 1827. 


To the title of this little work we may, we believe, add the words 
‘ By Sir John Malcolm.’ We might produce abundance of inter. 
nal evidence, to support the weight of our suspicions on this point, 
had they been at all liable to be doubted. In truth, Sir John has 
not evinced a great deal of anxiety, in order to conceal his identi 
with the author. He speaks, indeed, throughout in the third per- 
son of the Elchee ; or, in other words, of the envoy from India to 
Persia, who is the prominent figure in these volumes ; but he is go 
often fortunate in overhearing the communications whispered into the 
ear of that minister; enters so warmly into all his Seclinaall and 
appears so intimately acquainted with his most secret thoughts; 
that he betrays himself, unconsciously, through his thin disguise, 
i more than once, throws it off entirely, as if it embarrassed 
im. 
Except, perhaps, that it is the fashion of the day, for men of 
Hae pursuits to send their lighter works into the world without 
irect acknowledgment, there is no reason why Sir John Malcolm 
should not have avowed his property in these sketches. They are 
composed of a number of little by-scenes, characteristic portraits of 
individuals, tales, anecdotes, and conversations, which, though they 
might be properly enough considered beneath the dignity of his- 
tory, yet serve to advance our knowledge of the Persians and their 
country, more, perhaps, than all the histories that have been, or 
will be, written concerning them. We find here many features of 
that people, which have escaped the notice of even the most ob- 
servant of our travellers. The author seems to be intimately ac- 
quainted with Persian life, through all its grades, having twice 
visited that country in the character of envoy from the governor- 
general of India, and being a complete adept in the language, 
the religion, and even the superstitions and prejudices of the 
nation. The most important, or rather, perhaps, we should say, 
the most epic, portions of the materials which he collected during 
his two missions, he has already given to the public, in his valuable 
History of Persia. The comic details of manners and amusements, 
the minor, though, perhaps, the most characteristic incidents of 
his journies ; the peculiarities of the subordinate persons with whom 
he came in contact; and many pleasant discussions, literary and 
social, which could find no suitable place in his more extensive 
work, he has collected together in the volumes before us, from a_ 
number of journals, which, we are glad to hear, are still far from 
being exhausted. They are written in a tone of restrained, shall 
we say, of philosophic, humour? which renders them highly agree- 
able. There is something piquant in following a public function- 
ary through the scene of his operations, conducting himself out- 
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wardly with all the solemnity which his office requires, but at the 
same time keenly glancing from under his eye, as 1t were, upon the 
individuals that surround him, and deriving both amusement and 
instruction from the natural development of their characters. To 
this delightful vein of pleasantry, which pervades these volumes, 
the author adds, also, that best of all intellectual treasures, a copious 
store of good sense, founded on long experience. In the inidet of 
his mirth, he loses no opportunity of suggesting observations useful 
to those who may be called upon to feel any interest in the affairs 
of Persia; and, now and then, he permits a chord or two of some- 
thing like romantic feeling to be heard, which heightens the charm 
of his communications. 

We shall pass over all that relates to the author’s voyage from 
Bombay, or to his progress through the southern provinces of Per- 
siatoTeheran. This ground has been so recently described by Mr. 
Keppel, that we need not even allude to it, further than it is con- 
nected with the traits of manners which our author has sketched. 
On the arrival of the Elchee and his escort at Abusheher, the first 
thing they had to do, was to provide horses. We mention this, 
merely to introduce two anecdotes, which shew the very high value 
the Arabs, who abound on the Persian shore, set on their best 
animals :— 


‘The Arabs place still more value on their mares than on their horses ; 
but even the latter are sometimes esteemed beyond all price. When the 
envoy, returning from his former mission, was encamped near Bagdad, an 
Arab rode a bright bay horse, of extraordinary shape and beauty, before 
his tent, till he attracted his notice. On being asked if he would sell him 
—‘* What will you give me?” said he. ‘* It depends upon his age; I 
suppose he is past five?” ‘‘ Guess again,” was the reply. “‘ Four.” ‘* Look 
at his mouth,” said the Arab with a smile. On examination he was found 
rising three, this, from his size and perfect symmetry, greatly enhanced 
his value. The envoy said, ‘I will give you fifty tomans*.” “ A little 
more, if you please,” said the fellow, apparently entertained. ‘‘ Eighty! 
—a hundred!” He shook his head and smiled. The offer came at last 
to two hundred tomans! <“‘ Well,” said the Arab, seemingly quite satis- 
fied, ‘‘ you need not tempt me any farther—it is of no use; you area fine 
Elchee ; you have fine horses, camels, and mules, and I am told you have 
loads of silver and gold: now,” added he, “ you want my colt, but you 
shall not have him for all you have got.” So saying, he rode off to the 
desert, whence he had come, and where he, no doubt, amused his brethren 
with an account of what had passed between him and the European 
envoy. 

‘ Taujnary was made of some officers of the Pasha of Bagdad respecting 
this young man; they did not know him, but conjectured that, notwith- 
standing his homely appearance, he was the son or brother of a chief, or 
perhaps himself the head of a family ; and such Arabs, they said, when in 
Somenaniaye affluence, no money could bribe to seli a horse like the one 

escribed. 





* « A toman is a nominal coin, nearly the value of a pound sterling.’ 
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‘ I was one day relating the above story to Abdulla Aga, the former 
vernor of Bussorah, who was at Abusheher, having been obliged to fly 
from Turkey. He told me that, when in authority, he several times had 
great trouble in adjusting disputes among Arab tribes, regarding a horse 
or mare which had been carried off by one of them from another; not on 
account of the value of the animals, that having been often offered ten-fold, 
but from jealousy of their neighbour’s becoming possessed of a breed of 
horses which they desired to remain exclusively in their own tribe. An 
Arab Shaikh or chief, he told me, who lived within fifty miles of Bussorah, 
had a favourite breed of horses. He lost one of his best mares, and could 
not for a long time discover whether she was stolen or had strayed. Some 
time afterwards, a young man of a different tribe, who had long wished to 
marry his daughter, but had always been rejected by the Shaikh, obtained 
the lady’s consent and eloped with her. The Shaikh and his followers pur- 
sued ; but the lover and his mistress, mounted on the same horse, made a 
wonderful march, and escaped. The old chief swore that the fellow was 
either mounted upon the devil, or the favourite mare he had lost. After his 
return he found, on inquiry, the latter was the case ; that the lover was 
the thief of his mare as well as of his daughter, and that he had stolen the 
one for the purpose of carrying off the other. He was quite gratified to 
think he had not been beaten by a horse of another breed, and was easily 
reconciled to the young man in order that he might recover the mare, 


which appeared an object about which he was more solicitous than his 
daughter.—vol. i., pp. 42—45. 


The person above referred to, by the name of Abdulla Aga, was 
remarkable for the vigour of his intellect, and the frankness with 
which, though a Turk, he expressed his sentiments. Speaking of 
his own country to the Elchee, he made some disclosures which, at 
this moment, are not unimportant. ‘ From the Grand Seignior,’ 
he said, ‘ to the lowest peasant in the empire, they are alike devoid 
of public virtue and patriotism ; and that spirit of religion, which 
has long been the only bond of union that has kept this unwieldy 
state together, is every day becoming fainter ; and, while the Wa- 
habees are making converts of the inhabitants of Arabia and Syria, 
the provinces of Turkey in Europe are relaxing from their religious 
zeal, and becoming every day more ripe for the rule of those Chris- 
tian nations, under whose power they must soon fall.” Upon being 
asked his opinion of Persia, he replied, that he thought it ‘ twenty 
times worse than Turkey.’ The inhabitants were, ‘ to the full, as 
devoid of every public principle’ as the Turks, and ‘much more 
ignorant ;’ and, he added, ‘ their ignorance is so fortified by pride, 
that there is no hope of their amendment.’ Our author observes, 
that ‘there is much truth in the picture which Abdulla drew of 


Turkey, and his description of the Persians was not greatly exag- 
gerated.’ 


‘ The knowledge of that nation is limited to what they see before them, 
and their ideas of other states are very indistinct and confused, and con- 
sequently liable to frequent fluctuations and changes. All ranks in Persia 
are brought up to admire show and parade ; and they are more likely to 
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act from the dictates of imagination and vanity, than of reason and judg- 
ment. Their character was well drawn by Mahomed Nubbee Khan, the 
late amdassador to India: ‘If you wish my countrymen to understand 
you, speak to their eyes, not their ears.” ’— vol. i., pp. 49, 50. 


The gentlemen of the mission having been detained some weeks 
at Abusheher, they beguiled their time chiefly in hunting and hawk- 
ing. As the Persian mode of killing the game differs from that of 
our own country, we must give the author’s animated description 
of these amusements, for the benefit of our sporting readers :— 


‘ The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near the sea- 
side ; they have hawks and grey-hounds; the former carried in the usual 
manner, on the hand of the huntsman; the latter led in a leash bya 
horseman, generally the same who carries the hawk, When the antelo 
is seen, they endeavour to get as near as possible; but the animal, the 
moment it observes them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter than the 
wind ; the horsemen are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. 
If it is a single deer, they at the same time fly the hawks; but if a herd, 
they wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head they 
pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence that knocks it over. 
At all events, they confuse the animal so much as to stop its speed in such 
a degree, that the dogs can come up; and in an instant men, horses, dogs, 
and hawks, surround the unfortunate deer, against which their united ef- 
forts have been combined. The part of the chace that surprised me most 
was the extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. This, I was told, was 
the result of long and skilful training. 

‘The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, and 
the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described is astonishing. 
The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and often is not half so 
much. A fawn is an easy victory; the doe often runs a good chace, and 
the buck is seldom taken. ‘The Arabs are indeed afraid to fly their hawks 
at the latter, as these fine birds in pouncing frequently impale themselves 
on its sharp horns. 

‘ The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I have never seen in 
any other country. This breed, which is called Cherkh, is not large, but 
of great beauty and symmetry.’—vol. i., pp. 52—54. 


Sometimes the antelope is hunted by dogs only, several of which 
are led to the field in a long silken leash, and slipped in succession 
until the game is overcome by fatigue. The Hubara, on the 
other hand, is pursued only by hawks. 

‘ I accompanied a party to avillage about twenty miles from Abusheher, 


to see a species of hawking, peculiar, I believe, to the sandy plains of 
Persia, on which the Hubara*, a noble species of bustard, is found on 





*¢The Hubara usually weighs from seven to eleven pounds. On its 
head is a tuft of white and black feathers; the back of the head and neck 
are spotted black ; the side of the head and throat are white, as well as the 
under part of the body; the breast is slate-coloured ; the feathers of the 
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almost bare plains, where it has no shelter but a small shrub called geetuck, 
when we went in quest of them we had a party of about twenty, all well 
mounted. Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport; the first, the 
Cherkh (the same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on the 
ground, but will not follow them on the wing; for this reason, the Bhyree, 
a hawk well known in India, is flown the moment the Hubara rises. 

‘ As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried the Cherkhs 
every now and then unhooded and held them up, that they might look over 
the plain. The first Hubara we found afforded us a proof of the astonishin 
quickness of sight of one of the hawks; he fluttered to be loose, and the 
man who held him gave him a whoop, as he threw him off his hand, and 
set off at full speed. Wealldid the same. At first we only saw our hawk 
skimming over the plain; but soon perceived, at a distance of more than a 
mile, the beautiful speckled Hubara, with his head erect and wings out- 
spread, running forward to meet his adversary. The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces, which were either evaded or repelled by the beak or 
wings of the Hubara, which at last found an opportunity of rising, when a 
Bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole party were again at full gallop. 
We had a flight of more than a mile, when the Hubara alighted, and was 
killed by another Cherkh, who attacked him on the ground. This bird 
weighed ten pounds. We killed several others, but were not always suc- 
cessful, having seen our hawks twice completely beaten, during the two 
days we followed this fine sport.’—vol. i., pp. 55—57. 


From the multiplicity of the forms of etiquette used in Persia, 
and the strictness with which they are enforced, we are generally 
disposed to set down the people of that country as amongst the 


gravest of the grave. Our author gives them quite a different 
character. 


‘ They are the most cheerful people in the world; and they delight in 
familiar conversation ; and every sort of recreation appears, like that of 
children, increased by those occasional restraints to which their customs 
condemn them. They contrive every means to add to the pleasures of 
their social hours; and as far as society can be agreeable, divested of its 
chief ornament, females, it is to be met with in this country. Princes, 
chiefs, and officers of state, while they pride themselves, and with justice, 
on their superior manners, use their utmost efforts to make themselves 
pleasant companions. Poets, historians, astrologers, wits, and reciters of 
stories and fables, who have acquired eminence, are not only admitted into 
the first circles, but honoured. It is not uncommon to see a nobleman of 
high rank give precedence to a man of wit or of letters, who is expected to 
amuse or instruct the company; and the latter, confident in those acquire- 
ments to which he owes his distinction, shews, by his manner and ob- 


servations, that usage has given him a right to the place he oceupies.— 
vol. i., pp. 127, 128. 


The difference of this description from many others we have 
seen, arises from the better capacity for understanding and enjoy- 





wing are greenish brown, speckled with black; the bill of a very dark grey ; 


and on each side of the neck is a large and handsome tuft of feathers, black 
and white alternately.’ 
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ing Persian society, which our author had created for himself by 
a i course of preparation. From the moment he landed in the 
country, he devoted a portion of his time to their most popular 
works in verse and prose. He moreover made translations, ‘ not 
only of history and poetry, but of fables and tales:’ justly con- 
ceiving that this occupation, while it improved him in the know- 
ledge of the language, gave him a better idea of the manners and 
mode of thinking of this people, than he could derive from any 
other source. Indeed, from the fondness of orientals in general for 
apologues and fables, and from their frequent allusions to them in 
their conversation, it is impossible for any one to enjoy their 
society, who is ignorant of ‘such familiar topics.’ 

This subject leads our author into a short discussion of a long 
agitated and still unsettled question, as to the original country of 
those eastern tales which afford us so much delight. It is pretty 
generally admitted, that we Europeans derive them from the Sara- 
cens, with whom the crusades brought our western world into 
contact. Mahomed proscribed them, and accused the Per- 
sians and Arabians as the authors of those false and delusive in- 
ventions. Modern oriental scholars claim the original property in 
them for the Hindus. To the latter opinion our author seems in- 
clined to accede. His observations on this subject will be read 
with great interest, particularly as he elucidates them by some 
fables, which are curious and amusing. We shall give one, which 
bears a striking resemblance to the plot of Shakspeare’s ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

‘ The story of the Mahomedan and the Jew has been found in several 
books of Eastern Tales. In one Persian version love is made to mix with 
avarice in the breast of the Israelite, who had cast the eye of desire upon 
the wife of the Mahomedan, and expected, when he came to exact his bond, 
the lady would make any sacrifice to save her husband. At the close of 
this tale, when the parties come before the judge, the Jew puts forth his 
claim to the forfeited security of a pound of flesh. ‘‘ How answerest 
thou?” said the judge, turning to the Mahomedan. “It is so,” replied 
the latter: ‘‘ the money is due by me, but I am unable to pay it.”— 
‘‘ Then,” continued the judge, ‘since thou hast failed in payment, thou 
must give the pledge; go, bring a sharp knife.” When that was brought, 
the judge turned to the Jew, and said, ‘‘ Arise, and separate one pound of 
flesh from his body, so that there be not a grain more or less; for if there 
is, the governor shall be informed, and thou shalt be put to death.” “J 
cannot,” said the Jew, “‘ cut off one pound exactly; there will be a little 
more or less.” But the judge persisted that it should be the precise weight. 
On this the Jew said he would give up his claim, and depart. This was 
not allowed, and the Jew being compelled to take his bond, with all its 
hazards, or pay a fine for a vexatious prosecution, he preferred the latter, 
and returned home a disappointed usurer.’—vol. i., pp. 133, 134. 


We have also the story of ‘Two Cats,’ from which the author 
suspects our fable of the “Town and Country Mouse” has been 
borrowed. There is certainly a strong similiarity between the two 
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compositions. It is remarkable, that these eastern tales are usual] 
written with great simplicity, while the introductions to letters 
and books, and treatises, are framed generally in the most grandi- 
loquent style. To this usage there are indeed some exceptions; 
our author has quoted, from the poet Sadee and other writers, 
passages of great tenderness and beauty ; but still it would appear, 
that the true oriental simplicity is only to be sought for in their 
tales, where it will be found in its greatest perfection, 

We fear that the following account of a feast “ among the 
roses” of Shiraz, will scarcely meet the expectations of a romantic 
reader. 

‘ While at Shiraz, we were entertained by the prince, his ministers, and 
some of the principal inhabitants. A breakfast was given to the Elchee, at 
a beautiful spot near the Hazar Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity 
of Shiraz: and we were surprised and delighted to find that we were to 
enjoy this meal on a stack of roses. On this a carpet was laid, and we 
sat cross-legged, like the natives. The stack, which was as large as a com- 
mon one of hay in England, had been formed, without much trouble, from 
the heaps or cocks of rose-leaves, collected before they were sent into the 
city to be distilled. We were told our party was the first to which such a 
compliment had been paid. Whether this was the case or not, our mount 
of roses, added to the fine climate, verdant gardens, and clear rills, gave a 
character of singular luxuriance to this rural banquet.’—-vol. i., pp. 174, 175, 


Our author’s account of the merchants of Persia, is not very 
favourable to their general character. Those among them who 
hold any employment under government, are liable to be plundered 
of their wealth at a moment’s notice, if any exigency or caprice 
of the monarch should require it. But those who have no con- 
nection with public affairs, are in a great measure secure from vio- 
lence of that description. Some few of these display their riches; 
but in general their habits are not merely frugal, but penurious. 
The following anecdote is given in confirmation of this assertion. 


¢ A merchant, who had lately died at Isfahan, and left a large sum of money, 
was so great a niggard, that for many years he denied himself and his son, 
a young boy, every support, except a crust of coarse bread. He was, how- 
ever, one day tempted by the description a friend gave of the flavour of cheese, 
to buy a small piece ; but before he got home he began to reproach himself 
with extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese, he put it into a bottle, 
and contented himself, and obliged his child to do the same, with rubbing 
the crust against the bottle, enjoying the cheese in imagination. 

‘ One day that he returned home later than usual, he found his son eating 
his crust, and rubbing it against the door. ‘9 What are you about, you 
fool 2?” was his exclamation. ‘‘ It is dinner-time, father ; you: have the 
key, so I could not open the door ;—I was rubbing my bread against it, be- 
cause I could not get to the bottle.” ‘‘ Cannot you go without cheese one 
day, you luxurious little rascal? you'll never be rich!” added the angry 
miser, as he kicked the poor boy for not being able to deny himself the ideal 
gratification. —vol. i., pp. 257, 258. 


Although the celebrated Haroun Al Raschid, or, as our author 
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spells the name, Haroon-oor-Rasheed, is supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to Arabian fiction, yet we find him sometimes sustaining 
his character also in the fabulous literature of Persia. We have 
here, from a Persian tract, an account of a visit which that per- 
sonage was said to have paid to the tomb of Noosheerw4n, and 
which of course terminates in a moral. The tract is in general use 
among the youth of Persia; and we suspect that a translation of it 
would do no harm to the youth of more civilized countries. The 
caliph is said to have found in the tomb a golden crown, which 
had five sides, and was richly decorated with precious stones. Its 
most valuable oraments, however, were the following truly admira- 
ble lessons, which were found inscribed on its different sides. 


FIRST SIDE. 
‘ Give my regards to those who know themselves. 
‘Consider the end before you begin, and before you advance provide a 
retreat. 
‘ Give not unnecessary pain to any man, but study the happiness of all. 
‘ Ground not your dignity upon your power to hurt others.’ 


SECOND SIDE. 

‘ Take counsel before you commence any measure, and never trust its 
execution to the inexperienced. 

‘Sacrifice your property for your life, and your life for your religion. 

‘ Spend your time in establishing a good name; and if you desire for- 
tune, learn contentment.’ 

THIRD SIDE. 

‘ Grieve not for that which is broken, stolen, burnt, or lost. 

‘ Never give orders in another man’s house; and accustom yourself to 
eat your bread at your own table. 

‘ Make not yourself the captive of women.’ 


FOURTH SIDE. 

‘ Take not a wife from a bad family, and seat not thyself withthose who 
have no shame. 

‘ Keep thyself at a distance from those who are incorrigible in bad ha- 
bits, and hold no intercourse with that man who is insensible to kindness. 

‘ Covet not the goods of others. 

‘Be guarded with monarchs, for they are like fire, which blazeth but 
destroyeth. 

‘ Be sensible to your own value; estimate justly the worth of others ; 
and war not with those who are far above thee in fortune.’ 


FIFTH SIDE. 

‘ Fear kings, women, and poets. 

‘ Be envious of no man, and halituate not thyself to search after the 
faults of others. 

‘ Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid being out of temper, or thy 
life will pass in misery. 

‘ Respect and protect the females of thy family. 

‘ Be not the slave of anger; and in thy contests always leave open the 
door of conciliation. 

‘ Never let your expenses exceed your income. — 
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‘ Plant a young tree, or you cannot expect to cut down an old one. 
‘ Stretch your legs no farther than the size of your carpet.’ 
—vol.i., pp. 268, 269. 


The condition of the female sex in Persia occupied much of our 
author’s attention. Upon the whole, he thinks it by no means go 
unhappy as it is generally represented. He enters warmly and at 
large into the subject, and shews that, in matters of property, and 
in the management of their families, the Persian ladies have, at 
least, quite as many privileges and as much authority as the ladies of 
Europe. Many, perhaps, will be surprised to hear, that the num- 
ber of Persians who take advantage of the license to have a plu- 
rality of wives, is not very considerable. It is even said, that, on 
an average, among a thousand natives, ten will not be found with 
more than two wives, and not thirty with more than one. The fact 
is, they cannot afford it. The maintenance of females and families 
is no trifle in Persia, as well as elsewhere. The following extract 
will also shew, that when the due authority of Persian ladies is im- 
properly outraged, they know how to vindicate it with effect :— 

‘ « Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and possessed of 
both sense and courage; but he was poor, having no property but his sword 
and his horse, with which he served as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. 
The latter, satisfied of the purity of Sadik’s descent, and entertaining a 
respect for his character, determined to make him the husband of his 
daughter Hooseinee, who, though beautiful, as her name implies, was 
remarkable for her haughty manner and ungovernable temper. 

‘“ Giving a husband of the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of 
Hooseinee’s rank was, according to usage in such unequal matches, like 
giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his personal qualities, 
she offered no objection to the marriage, which was celebrated soon after it 
was proposed, and apartments were assigned to the happy couple in the 
nabob’s palace. 

‘Some of Sadik Beg’s friends rejoiced in his good fortune; as they 
saw, in the connexion he had formed, a sure prospect of his advancement. 
Others mourned the fate of so fine and promising a young man, now con- 
demned to bear through life all the humours of a proud and capricious 
woman; but one of his friends, a little man called Merdek, who was com- 
pletely henpecked, was particularly rejoiced and quite chuckled at the 
thought of seeing another in the same condition with himself. 

‘*¢ About a month after the nuptials Merdek met his friend, and with 
malicious pleasure wished him joy of his marriage. ‘ Most sincerely do I 
congratulate you, Sadik,’ said he, ‘ on this happy event!’ ‘ Thank you, 
my good fellow, I am very happy indeed, and rendered more so by the joy 
I perceive it gives my friends.’ ‘ Do you really mean to say you are happy?’ 
said Merdek, with asmile. ‘ I really am so,’ replied Sadik. ‘ Nonsense,’ 
said his friend; ‘ do we not all know to what a termagant you are united ? 
and her temper and high rank combined must no doubt make her a sweet 
companion.’ Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the little man actually 
strutted with a feeling of superiority over the bridegroom. 

‘ « Sadik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused instead of 
being angry. ‘ My friend,’ he said, ‘ [ quite understand the grounds of 
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your apprehension for my happiness. Before | was married I had heard 
the same reports as you have done of my beloved bride’s disposition; but I 
am happy to say I have found it quite otherwise; she is a most docile and 
obedient wife.’ ‘ But how has this miraculous change been wrought?’ 
‘ Why,’ said Sadik, ‘ I believe I have some merit in effecting it, but you 
shall hear.’ 

«<* After the ceremonies of our nuptials were over, I went in my military 
dress, and with my sword by my side, to the apartment of Hooseinee. She 
was sitting in a most dignified posture to receive me, and her looks were 
any thing but inviting. As I entered the room a beautiful cat, evidently a 
great favourite, came purring up to me. [ deliberately drew my sword, 
struck its head off, and taking that in one hand and the body in the other, 
threw them out of the window. I then very unconcernedly turned to the 
lady, who appeared in some alarm; she, however, made no observations, 
but was in every way kind and submissive, and has continued so ever 
since.’ 

‘« Thank you, my dear fellow,’ said little Merdek, with a significant 
shake of the head—‘ a word to the wise;’ and away he capered obviously 
quite rejoiced. 

‘<< Tt was near evening when this conversation took place; soon after, 
when the dark cloak of night had enveloped the bright radiance of day, 
Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse, with something of a martial 
swagger, armed with a scimitar. The unsuspecting cat came forward as 
usual to welcome the husband of her mistress, but in an instant her head 
was divided from her body by a blow from the hand which had so often 
caressed her. Merdek having proceeded so far courageously, stooped to 
take up the dissevered members of the cat, but before he could effect this, 
a blow upon the side of the head from the incensed lady laid him sprawling 
on the floor. 

‘<¢ The tattle and scandal of the day spreads from zenaneh to zendneh 
with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in a moment whose 
example it was that he imitated. ‘ Take that,’ said she, as she gave him 
another cuff, ‘ take that, you paltry wretch ; you should,’ she added, 
laughing him to scorn, ‘ have killed the cat on the wedding day.’” —vol. 
li., pp. 54—57. 


Much has been written, and something done, towards inducing 
the Persians to adopt our European modes of civilization. Upon 
this subject our author’s reflections are admirable :— 


‘Ido not mean, in what I have here said, to condemn national efforts 
to spread knowledge, nor to deny that such endeavours may in due season 
produce happy effects; but such results will be retarded, not accelerated, 
by all attempts at rapid and premature changes. In endeavouring to effect 
these, we are often as absurd in our admiration of individuals, to whom a 
few of our own favourite lights have been imparted, as in our condemna- 
tion of those, whom we conceive to remain in their primitive darkness. We 
altogether forget that it is from the general condition of the country that 
the character of the population is chiefly formed. Hereditary aud undis- 
puted succession to the throne, though it may not diminish the frequency of 
foreign wars, nor prevent the shedding of human blood, gives an internal 
security, which leads to the introduction of a system, that enables such a 
state to have efficient and permanent civil and military establishments; and 
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it also gives, to a great proportion of its subjects, a valuable leisure to 
pursue science and literature, which gradually lead to further improvements 
in society. But in countries like Persia all government is personal; insti- 
tutions and establishments rise and fall with the caprice of a sovereign; 
and supposing him steady in his objects, still the probability is, that they 
prosper and die with their founder; and while their basis is so unstable, 
— _ duration so uncertain, they cannot be permanently efficient or 
useful. 

‘ Revolutions of such a nature as we desire will work themselves into 
form, when time changes men’s sentiments, and ripens a nation for them; 
but we too often, in the foolish pride of our knowledge, rush towards: the 
end, with little or no consideration about the means. In our precocious 
plans, we cast the blame from that, on which it ought to rest, upon those 
we desire to reform. Because men continue, like their ancestors, to live 
under an arbitrary monarch, and have not the precise qualities upon which 
we value ourselves, we hasten to the conclusion that they are slaves and 
barbarians, whom the force of habit and prejudice alone saves from bein 
as miserable as they are degraded. Viewing them in this light, we waste a 
pity upon them, which they neither value nor understand ; nor has it, if we 
analyze its grounds, any just foundation. Though unacquainted with 
pow freedom, though superficial in science, and unlearned in Greek or 

atin, they are not without defences against injustice or despotism; and 
the very condition of their society gives them, on all points affecting them- 
selves, their families or friends, an intuitive quickness and clearness of per- 
ception, which appears wonderful to men rendered dull, as it were, by 
civilization. Neither are such nations deficient in those arts, which are 
subservient to the subsistence, and promote the enjoyments of man; and 
they are perhaps more alive than we improved beings to those passions whence 
so much of our happiness and misery flows. 

‘ IT have travelled much, but have found little difference in the aggre- 
gate of human felicity. My pride and patriotism have often been flattered, 
by the complaints and comparisons of the discontented; but I have never 
met any considerable number of a tribe or nation, who would have exchanged 
their condition for that of any other people upon the earth. When | have 
succeeded, as I often did, in raising admiration and envy, by dwelling upon 
the advantages of the British government, I have invariably found that these 
feelings vanished, when I explained more specifically the sacrifices of per- 
sonal liberty, the restraints of the law, and the burden of taxation, by which 
these advantages are purchased. It was the old story of the Arab nurse, 
who could not endure England because there were no date trees; and the 
King of Persia, who, though feeling all the insecurity of his own crown, 
could not for a moment tolerate the thoughts of wearing that of England, 
which would have reduced him to only one wife !"—vol. ii., pp. 172—175. 


Among the chief means of astonishing his Persian friends, which 
the Elchee adopted on his first mission, was an electrifying ma- 
chine. The economists and theorists of our day may derive a 


Sagas lesson from the manner in which this machine was treated 
y a savan of Persia :— 


‘ At Isfahan all were delighted with the electric machine, except one 
renowned doctor and lecturer of the college, who, envious of the popularity 
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gained by this display of our superior science, contended, publicly, that the 
effects produced were moral, not physical—that it was the mummery we 
practised, and the state of nervous agitation we excited, which produced an 
ideal shock; but he expressed his conviction, that a man of true firmness 
of mind would stand unmoved by all we could produce out of our glass- 
bottle, as he scoffingly termed our machine. He was invited to the expe- 
riment, and declared his readiness to attend at the next visit the Begler- 
Beg paid the Elchee. 

‘The day appointed soon arrived. The Begler-Beg came with a numer- 
ous retinue, and amongst others the doctor, whom he used to call * Red 
Stockings,” from his usually wearing scarlet hose. He was, we found, 
nothwithstanding his learning and reputed science, often made an object 
of mirth in the circles of the great and wealthy at Isfahan, to whom he 
furnished constant matter of amusement, from the pertinacity with which 
he maintained his dogmas. He had nearly, we are told, lost his life the 
year before, by marching up to a large buck-antelope, which was known to 
be vicious, but which, according to the theory of the philosopher, was to 
be overawed by the erect dignity of man, provided he was fearlessly ap- 
proached. The consequence of this experiment was different from what 
the theorist expected. The wild animal very unceremoniously butted the 
doctor into a deep dry ditch, in the field were he was grazing, and the 
learned man was confined to his bed nearly three months, during which he 
had ample time to consider the causes of this unlooked-for effect. 

‘ Though the above, and similar instances, might afford reason for con- 
cluding, that Red Stockings, with all his philosophy, was not over wise ; 
I discovered that he maintained his ground in the first society, by means 
common in Persia as in other countries. He was, in fact, ‘ A little of 
the fool, and not too much of the honest.” This impression of his charac- 
ter, combined with his presumption, made us less scrupulous in our pre- 
parations to render him an example for all who might hereafter doubt the 
effects of our boasted electricity ; and, indeed, our Persian visitors seemed 
anxious that the effect should be such as to satisfy the man who had dared 
us to the trial, that it was physical, not moral. | 

‘The philosopher, notwithstanding various warnings, came boldly up, 
took hold of the chain with both hands, planted his feet firmly, shut his 
teeth, and evidently called forth all his resolution to resist the shock. It_ 
was given; and poor Red Stockings dropt on the floor as if he had been 
shot. There was a momentary alarm ; but on his almost instant recovery, 
and the Elchee explaining that the effect had been increased by the deter- 
mination to resist it, all gave way to one burst of laughter. The good- 
natured philosopher took no offence. He muttered something about the 
re-action of the feelings after being overstrained, but admitted there was 
more in the glass-bottle than he had anticipated.’—vol. ii., pp. 177-—180. 


Here we must close these extracts. We make no apology for 
having taken the reader so often from one subject to another, as 
from the nature of these sketches, one of their principal merits 
consists in their miscellaneous character. We have been much de- 
lighted with them,’ and we sincerely hope to see them continued. 
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ot Art. XI. Abdnaand Brione: a Poem, in two Cantos. The Return of 
Theseus, a Dramatic Scene. 8vo. pp. 122, 8s. 6d. London: Long. 
man and Co. 1827. 


One of the defects of the steam-engine which still limit its universal 

utility, is, that it cannot be made to produce poetry. How happy were 

the lot of most of our rising bards, if they had only to collect a massof | 
; words together, arrange them in lines, and give them the semblance of | 
| verse, while to the steam-engine, or rather to the press setin motion by 
its power, should belong the duty of diffusing, through the stanzas, the | 
charms of melody and inspiration ! 

Now here is a slender, genteel, and elegantly printed volume of verse 
before us, with a soft-sounding title, a regular critical preface, a poe- 
tical introduction, and two cantos of Spenserian stanzas, which, to the 
eye, look as graceful and as well measured, as any page of Childe 

arold. But unhappily, when we come to consider their meaning and 
their harmony, we become involved in a labyrinth of words, which fre- 
quently have very little connection, and are never heightened by a gleam 
of true poetic feeling. 

The two cantos are employed in recording the loves of Alma and Brione, 
who are represented as the very models of human beauty. They meet, 
‘in an unknown age,’ on the banks of a crystal stream, flowing througha 
visionary region of the author’s creation. At the first glance, they are | 
both of course entangled in the toils of Cupid beyond all redemption. 
Unfortunately the first interview is a very short one; the lady vanishes, 
and the gentleman is plunged in despair. Let the following stanza 
speak at once, both for the lover and the author : 











‘Then driven on by this despairing thought, 
He flew along the path they late had trode, 
Reckless of all; his heart desiring nought 
| Beside the power to find their blest abode; 
if Desponding hope his flying steps did goad, 
And far along the verdant path he went: 
Until at length, in one unhappy spot, 
His eager soul unto the utmost bent, 
The parted pathway took a triple lot, — 
And which pursue his mind could settle not !—p. 23 











} The harmony of this stanza, and particularly of the two last lines, we 
Hi leave to be judged of by the reader. It is no wonder if, after this, we 
find Brione refusing to receive any consolation from the scenes around 
him. We are told, in another stanza, the worthy rival of the one which 
4 we have just quoted, that 





| ‘ ‘He cared not for all the beauty spread 
Forth through nature’s beautiful landscape there, 
So to that water were his wishes wed, 

His heart had no delight nor life elsewhere ; 
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The joyful sweetness of the morning air 

He felt not, floating lightly round him now, 

Nor freely drank the soft and freshening charm 
Which erst his breast exulting did avow ; 

So had pale love enthrall’d his bosom warm, 

Its freedom girt in chain-enweaving arm.’—p- 31. 


We own that the image in the two last lines is too sublime for our com- 

rehension. We must favour the reader with one more stanza, in which 

Brione repeats a speech he intends to address to his beloved, when next it 
might be his felicity to meet her. 


‘<¢ Oh, most beautiful! and, alas! unknown” — 
(So ran his hope-beguiled soliloquy), 
‘“‘ Who darest with forceless maiden guard alone, 
‘‘ The dangers of this forest’s gloom to try, 
‘‘ Grant, to such soft and unarm’d chivalry 
‘“‘ That I may add my poor, yet stronger aid, 
‘“¢ To shield thy beauty from this forest’s harms, — 
‘¢ Lest aught should thy revered peace invade, 
‘‘ And ruffle thy fair breast with harsh alarms, 
** Unnoting blindly thy surpassing charms.” ’—p. 32. 


If Alma were likely to be captivated by such strains as these, then we 
wish her joy of her lover and her poet. 

‘The Return of Theseus’ is written in blank verse, and really contains 
some plausible passages. We were much amused with the note appended 
to it, in which the author allows, that he took ‘a considerable license’ 
with traditional history, by restoring the young Hylas to life many years 
after his death, and making Hippodamia weep for her husband; whereas 
history relates that she left him to weep for her! ‘ A considerable license’ 
truly! But we forgive it, as the author kindly refrained from introducing 
Cerberus into his scene. He justly remarks, that the monster ‘might 
cause more noise than melody ! ! 








Art. XII. Truckleborough Hall, a Novel. In three volumes 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
London: Colburn. 1827. 


From the title of this novel, the reader will at once comprehend the de- 
scription of matter of which it is composed. The various scenes of 
political profligacy, and of disregard for all public principle, to which a 
general election usually gives birth, in this pct “ar country of our’s, would 
unquestionably furnish abundant objects for ridicule and honest indignation. 

Such a subject might not only be productive of much amusement, but if 
happily dealt with, by a sarcastic and accomplished writer, might tend in 
some degree to diminish that mass of corruption which is the greatest dis- 
grace to a free people. It is a subject, however, which still remains to be 
effectually treated. The author of Truckleborough Hall, is fortunate only 
in his title. Itis well chosen, and likely toattract many readers to his pages, 
but we fear not quite potent enough to detain them there for any con- 
siderable length of time. 

We confess that with all the aid of the purest essence of Bohea, we 
were unable to get through more than the first volume. It may be deemed, 
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perhaps, contrary to our duty as honest critics, to pronounce any Opinion 
upon the whole work, since we are enabled to speak only of a part. We 
had every desire to get on, but that most admirable word Finis, still ap- 
peared at such a tremendous distance, through the misty way of upwards 
of six hundred pages more, that in struggling with nature we sunk un- 
consciously into her arms, as insensible as a dormouse in its state of 
quiescence. Whether this unlooked-for misfortune was the result of the 
lethargic spells so copiously diffused over the first volume, or of the dread 
of those apprehendcd from the two remaining tomes, is a question which 
we leave to Mr. Dugald Stewart. !t will present him with some new 
phenomena of the human mind, particularly if those unexplored pages be 
really so remarkable for their pleasantry and wit as some of our news- 
paper critics describe them—a point which we cannot of course determine 
—which we can never hope even to examine. 





Art. XIII. Lectures on Astronomy ; with an Appendix, containing 
Questions and Exercises. By W.H. Prior. 8vo. pp. 486. 10s. 6d. 
London: Longman and Co. 1826. 


A.tTHouGn the importance of astronomy, as a branch of liberal education, 
has been long acknowledged amongst us, and although there is scarcely 
any academy, male or female, in which it is not in some degree taught, 
yet it is remarkable how few we meet in the common intercourse of society, 
who have any very clear or accurate notions on this subject. They just 
remember that they have been initiated in the use of the globes, that there 
are planets and fixed stars, that this world of ours goes round the sun, and 
that the moon borrows her light from that great luminary. But here their 
science stops. Distances and orbits, the movements of the planets, and 
all that forms the harmony of the spheres, are matters as much unknown 
to them, as if they had been wanderers of the desert, rather than members 
of a highly-civilized community. (ad 

Much perhaps of this general ignorance of astronomy arises from the 
technical and mathematical difficulties, with which this sublime science has 
been most unnecessarily incumbered. We therefore observe with great 
pleasure, the progress which has been made by Mr. Prior, in the volume 
before us, towards rendering the knowledge of that great system by which 
we are surrounded, and of which we form a part, more accessible to the 
student, by the clear and very popular style in which his ‘ Lectures’ are 
written. He condenses the most authoritative opinions on the various 
questions connected with astronomy which still remain undecided, and 
brings them down to the date of the latest investigations that have been 
made concerning them. So far as the science may be said to be established, 
he treats it in a luminous and most satisfactory manner. We shall give 
as an example of his composition, the following observations on the various 
telescopic appearances of the moon: 

‘ The mountainous parts of the moon are found to exceed in awful sub- 
limity, and terrific grandeur, the similar portions of our own globe. Vari- 
ous means have been devised for measuring the height of the lunar moun- 
tains, the most simple of which appears to be that derived from observing 
the distance from the boundary of light and darkness, at which the sun’s 
rays strike their most elevated points while they remain in the unenlightened 
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part of the moon. By this, and various other methods, it has been ascer- 
tained, that many of the lunar mountains are four, and even five, miles in 
height. The perpendicular elevation of some of those mountains, com- 
posing that extensive range, known by the name of the Appenines, exceeds 
four English miles. The dark parts of the moon’s disc are observed to be 
smooth, and apparently level, while the luminous portions, as has been 
already remarked, consist of elevated tracts, which either rise into high 
mountains, or sink into deep and extensive cavities. The smoothness of 
the dark portions of the lunar disc has induced some astronomers, very na- 
turally, to infer, that they are immense collections of water: hence the 
names Crisian Sea, Sea of Nectar, Lake of Dreams, Lake of Death, &c. 
&c., by which those obscure portions are distinguished: and, notwith- 
standing the arguments which have been opposed to this opinion, it still 
continues to be generally maintained by modern astronomers. Those who 
deny the existence of water in the moon, assert, that the dark spots are not 
exactly level; that, on a minute examination of those parts, inequalities of 
light and shade, caused by inequalities of surface, are discernible; that in 
some parallel ridges are distinctly visible; and that, when the boundary of 
light and darkness passes through the large dark spot in the western limb 
of the moon, known by the name of the Crisian Sea, this bounding line, 
instead of being truly elliptical, as it ought to be if the surface were covered 
with water, is observed to be irregular, and evidently indicates that this 
portion of the lunar disc is elevated in the middle. Dr. Long, in answer 
to some of those objections which have been made to the existence of seas, 
or extensive collections of water, in the moon, suggests the following 
queries :—‘** May not the lunar seas and lakes have islands in them wherein 

ere may be pits and caverns? And, if some of these dark parts are 
brighter than others, may not that be owing to the seas and lakes being of 
different depths, and to their having rocks in some places, and flats in 
others ?” 

‘ From various irregularities and singular appearances in different parts 
of the lunar disc, not otherwise to be accounted for, many astronomers 
have been led to imagine, that the moon is subject to violent volcanic 
eruptions. This opinion was first maintained by Dr, Hook, and has re- 
ceived the support of many able astronomers. A very singular phenome- 
non, which seems, in a great measure, to confirm this conjecture, was wit- 
nessed by Ulloa, during the annular eclipse of 1778. Near the north- 
west limb of the moon he observed a white spot, which, from its extreme 
brightness, had the appearance of an opening through which the sun was 
seen ; this singular appearance continued for about a minute and a quar- 
ter, and was noticed by three different observers. Similar phenomena 
have been observed at different times by many astronomers, and, amon 
others, by Dr. Herschell, who has witnessed several appearances of this kind, 
and given us a particular account of his observations upon them. On the 
4th of May, 1783, he perceived a luminous point in the obscure part of 
the moon, and two mountains, which were formed from the 4th to the 13th 
of that month; and on the 19th of April, 1787, he perceived no less than 
three volcanos in different parts of the moon, two of which he judged to 
be either at that time nearly exhausted, or about to break out; the third 
exhibited an actual eruption of fire or luminous matter. On the 20th, it 
appeared to burn with still greater violence than on the preceding night, and 
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he estimated the burning matter to be above three miles in diameter. 
pp. 57—60. 


We have not seen the astronomicon, which Mr. Prior would wish to gub- 
stitute for the orreries in general use. The questions and exercises, how- 
ever, in the Appendix, must receive, we should think, considerable illustra- 
tion from such an instrument as he describes. 





——— 


Art. XIV. La Secchia Rapita; or, The Rape of the Bucket: an heroi- 
comical Poem, in Twelve Cantos. Translated from the Italian of 
Alessandro Tassoni. With Notes. By James Atkinson, Esq. In two 
volumes, 8vo. London: Richardson. 1827. 


Tasson1, the author of this very original and highly humourous poem, 
was the Zoilus of his day in criticism. He took the trouble to collect five 
hundred passages from Homer, which he insisted were repugnant to com- 
mon sense and propriety. Even the great Stagyrite did not escape his 
censure, which was rendered the more pointed by his facetious and bold 
style of argument. Petrarch also encountered in him a strenuous, and 
even a bitter antagonist. It would seem to have been his natural disposi- 
tion to run against all the received opinions of the world, attacking them 
by vigorous reasoning, or by incessant ridicule. He was born in the year 
1565, and devoted a great part of his life, which was extended to the year 
1635, to literature. The Secchia Rapita was written, if we are to believe 
Gaspare Salviani, in 1611. Some critics have imagined that it suggested 
to Pope his “‘ Rape of the Lock,” and to Boileau his * Lutrin.” The 
name of Pope’s beautiful composition may perhaps have been derived from 
Tassoni, but there is no other resemblance whatever between the two works. 
Boileau owes still less to the Italian. Many objects have been imputed to 
Tassoni in writing this poem. The mere perusal of it is sufficient to shew 
that it was evidently intended as a burlesque upon Homer, Petrarch, and 
several other authors, in whose compositions he found so many faults. An 
incident which occurred during one of the many contests carried on be- 
tween the Italian states in the middle ages, furnished him with a suit- 
able title. ‘The Bolognese, while before Modena, with which they were at 
war, and within which their adversaries seemed resolved to remain with- 
out giving them battle, threw, by means of a catapult, the carcase of a 
dead ass into the town. It fell into a fountain, and the insult was felt so 
sensibly by the Modenese, that they made a sortie, penetrated to the ma- 
chine, tore it to pieces, carried away the bucket which formed part of it, 
and re-ertered the town in triumph. Soon after this, peace was concluded 
between the belligerents, the Modenese being satisfied with their prize, 
which is still preserved among their archives in the cathedral. 

The poem, from the peculiarity of its style, presents so many difficulties 
to a translator, that we are justly called upon to commend Mr. Atkinson 
for the manner in which he has executed his task. No translation can 
indeed afford the English reader an adequate idea of the original, which 
has been deservedly praised, as “the best comic epopea of modern Eu- 
rope.” We have room only for five or six stanzas, which will afford the 
reader some idea of the character of this version : 
































We are informed that this 
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‘ The sun has passed through Aries, and now pours 

Upon the silver clouds his rays divine ; 

The fields seem full of stars, the heavens of flowers, 
And the winds sleep along the tranquil brine ; 

Zephyr alone breathes softly through the bowers, 
And balmy herbs and tendrils of the vine ; 

At dawn the nightingales delight the grove, 

And asses bray their madrigals of love. 


‘ What time the spring, with genial warmth endued, 
Makes grasshoppers leap joyous in the meads ; 
Suddenly clad in arms a multitude 
Of Bolognese, to predatory deeds, 
Led by two chiefs, move on; insulting, rude ; 
This band by sweet Panaro’s stream proceeds ; 
Passes the ford, and with the morning light 
Modena gains midst tumult and affright. 


‘ Modena stands upon a spacious plain, 

Hemmed in by ridges to the south and west, 

And rugged fragments of the lofty chain 
Of Appenine, whose elevated crest 

Sees the last sunbeam in the western main, 
Glittering and fading on its rippling breast ; 

And on the top with ice eternal crowned, 

The sky seems bending in repose profound. 


‘ The flowery banks where beautifully flow 

Panaro’s limpid waters, eastward lie ; 
In front Bologna, and the left the Po, 

Where Phaeton tumbled headlong from the sky ; 
North, Secchia’s rapid stream is seen to go, 

With changeful course, in whirling eddies by, 
Bursting the shores, and with unfruitful sand 
Sowing the meadows and adjacent land. 


‘ Then like the Spartans, lived the Modenese 
Unfortified, without a parapet ; 
So shallow were the fosses that with ease 
Men might run in and out early or late ; 
Summoned to arm, some bolted quick down stairs, 


Some to the windows rushed, and some to—prayers. 


‘ Some snatched a shoe and slipper, some in haste 
Had only one leg stockinged, others again 
In petticoats turned inside out were dressed— 


Lovers exchanged their shirts ; some with disdain, 


Took frying pans for shields, and forward prest 
With buckets on for helms; others were fain 


To brandish hedge-bills, and in breast-plates bright, 


Ran swaggering to the square—prepared to fight. 


—canto i., pp. 5, 6. 
poem has been already rendered into English 


by a Mr. Clifford. As we have not met with his translation, we can 
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institute no comparison between it and the one before us, which, we must 
repeat, possesses no common merit. 





es 


Art. XV Head-Pieces and Tail-Pieces. By a Travelling Artist, 12mo, 
pp. 256. 6s. London: Tilt. 1826. 
Unper this unpretending title, we have a series of short tales, which ma 
be recommended to the notice, of all those, of every sex and age, who have 
the happiness of enjoying now and then an evening’s leisure. They will 
find in ‘The Emigrant’s Tale,’ ‘The Scarf, ‘The Cast-away,’ ‘ The 
Guerilla Brothers,’ and‘ The Fisherman’s Tale,’ matter which will at least 
fix their attention forthe time, and perhaps rouse theircuriosity. ‘The New 
Year’s Gift,’ we fear, will be deemed somewhat prolix. Indeed the prin- 
cipal fault of this and one or two more of the tales, is, that they are too 
verbose. But there is really in the pieces which we have named a 
deal of that sort of interest, which the author explains in the following 
lively passage of his introduction :— 


‘ The world of romance isturned topsy-turvy. The mighty spirit of steam 
has laid for ever the whole host of inferior powers, whether haunters of the 
lake or the river; and Fairy-land, ever since it has been lighted with 
shews as bear and dismal as the Mall in St. James’s Park. But there are 
some minds, either naturally so opaque as to refuse all admission to the 
new light of science, or so obstinately wedded to ancient prejudices as to 
shut the eyes wilfully to its unwonted splendour. They still love to expa- 
tiate on the themes which delighted their youth, to lose themselves amon 
the mysteries—mysteries to their blindness—of the world and of their own 
nature. They hate mathematical demonstrations, and look with suspicion 
on such things as must be subjected to the vulgar test of the senses. To 


the modern professors, who approach them with the square and the plum- ° 


met, who analyse their arguments by means of the crucible, and pry into 
the secret recesses of their strongholds with the assistance of Sir Humphrey 


Davy’slamp, they reply, generally, but with a shake of the head whichis 
more eloquent than words, 


‘“‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


‘The writer of the following pages—such is the force of fashion—is 
almost ashamed of being subjected to the suspicion of belonging to this 
proscribed minority, and yet he chooses to set out with confessing that he 
has not been altogether able to keep pace with the time. 

‘Still some prejudices—if prejudices they be—cling around his spirit; 
still the visions of ‘the days of other years’ crowd upon his soul, with a 
distinctness, which he can hardly term a mockery of reality,—still he 
loves to listen, amidst the business of the world, to the far-off echoes of 
the sounds which once captivated his ear, 

«¢ And watch the dying notes, and start and smile!”—‘ Introduction, p. 6. 

The volume is ornamented with a frontispiece, representing one of the 
dramatic scenes in ‘ The Guerilla Brothers.’ Its typography, and general 
appearance, may also be justly praised, and entitles it to be remembered 
by those who are in the amiable habit of transmitting occasional little pre- 
sents to their youthful friends. 
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Arr. XVI. The Stanley Tales, original and select. Vol v. Part 1. 
12mo. pp. 180. 2s.6d. London: Morgan. 1827. 


We have watched with some interest the progress of this little pub- 
lication, which being printed in monthly parts, has now arrived at the 
commencementof a fifth volume. The object of the work is to present the 
public with a series of short tales, original and select, which though not of 
the highest order of fabulous composition, are still calculated to strike the 
imagination, and to furnish it with amusement. The three first volumes 
fully answer the intention of the publisher in this respect. The tales of 
which they are composed betray indeed their German origin for the most 
part, but they are selected with judgment, written in a simple and pic- 
turesque style, and much more frequently captivate than fatigue the 
attention. 

It is obvious that where such a number of stories is collected, as we have 
in this work, some inequality in their merit must be expected. Besides 
some feeble specimens which may be found in the volumes already men- 
tioned: the fourth volume is particularly liable to the change of dulness. 
It seemed as if the editor had reserved all his worst materials for that 
unfortunate number. We are glad, however, to observe that the part now 
before us affords sufficient evidence that his stock of a better kind is not 
yet exhausted. He must at the same time take care how far he admits 
stories written in that inflated style which marks ‘ The Rose of the Valley’. 

It has been objected to this publication, that the editor often omits to ac- 
knowledge the sources whence his materials are derived, and thus seeks to 
pass off as original, compositions which have even recently appeared in 
some of the periodical journals of theday. If this charge be well founded, 
the editor ought to make the amende as soon as possible, and avoid fur- 
nishing grounds for such an unworthy accusation in future. 

We must not fail to notice the clear and beautiful manner in which these 
Tales are printed, by Bradbury & Co. The engravings also, of which there 
is one to each volume, are prettily executed. 





Art. XVII. Rural Pictures and Miscellaneous Pieces. By J. M. Slat- 
ter. 12mo. pp. 138. 3s. 6d. London: Holdsworth. 1826. 

A CONSIDERABLE degree of poetic sensibility is evinced in the pieces 
which fill this little volume. Their principal faults arise from a want of 
taste in the diction, and from too strong a propensity in the author to 
borrow, not only the ideas, but also occasionally the phraseology, of other 
writers. Thus, the ‘ Elegy written in Magdalen Water-Walks’ is, through- 
out, a mere parody of Gray’s well known composition. Mr. Slatter, how- 
ever, evinces an unfeigned admiration for the charms of nature, one of 
the most essential requisites for a poet. His verses are, besides, by no 
means destituteof harmony. We select a portion of ‘ The Village School- 
mistress,’ as the best specimen of his powers which the volume contains. 


‘ Oft have I loved from this dear height, unseen, 
As slow she glided o’er the village green, 
To mark the widow, who, with easy rule, 
Discharged the duties of her sabbath school : 
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Neat was her person, while so sweetly meek 
Devotion pictured on her furrow’d cheek, 

Through all the day, to hope and virtue given, 
Proclaimed the secret of her soul in heaven ; 
While, hand in hand, a smiling rural throng 
Close by her side in order stole along; 

With eyes that shone with innocence and truth, 
And all the sweet intelligence of youth : 

I knew her well, within that straggling lane, 
Grazed by a few strayed sheep from yonder plain, 
She dwelt, in humble poverty obscure, 

Nor ever murmured that her lot was poor; 

There, from the world, content, the cottage guest, 
Her morning hours and evening slumbers blest ; 
While unaffected piety inspired 

Immortal hopes; and when the day retired, 

And at her narrow casement, darkly hung 

With foliage thick, the evening redbreast sung, 
And the bright sun, from ocean’s bosom blue, 
On the dim pane his setting radiance threw, 

The holy book, her chief support, supplied 

Such consolation as the day jee : 

Thus passed, almost unconscious of decay, 
From earth’s dull climate unperceived away, 

A life of peace, with virtue’s joys imprest, 

To the calm haven of eternal rest. 

So glides the wizard stream unnamed along, 
Waveless and clear, the flowry vales among. 

To ocean’s shores, in lovelier beauty drest, 

With heaven reflected on its placid breast.’—pp. 4—6. 








Art. XVIII. A First Book in Arithmetic. By the author of ‘ Lessons for 
Young Persons in humble life.” 12mo. 9d. Longman and Co. 1827, 


Tuts is another of Miss Frank’s valuable contributions to the education of 
youth. Although the arithmetical exercises contained in it are, with some 
few variations, taken from one of her former works, yet this little book is 
printed in so convenient a form, and accompanied by an instrument at once 
so ingenious and simple in its construction for the illustration of the ele- 
mental rules of arithmetic, that it is entitled toa separate notice. The 
instrument, or rather the toy, to which we allude, is a small mahogany frame, 
enclosing ten bars; on each of which are placed ten moveable balls or 
beads. 

‘It is, adds the author, as portable as a small slate or book :_ indeed, in 
its dimensions, it does not much exceed this little volume. It may be used 
by children, at a very early age, before they are sufficiently advanced in 
reading and writing to employ a slate and pencil to advantage. It will 
consequently, with the exercises adapted to it, form the first gradation in a 
course of progressive improvement; and will afford employment for the 
youngest class of infant learners, at a period when employment, suited to 
their age and capacity, is most needed. By means of a slight operation, 
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which, with a little assistance from the teacher, at first, they will soon learn 
to perform with ease and accuracy, it represents to their eye and mind, the 
regular succession, ard the principal properties, of numbers. The moving 
and arranging of the balls, and the varying * cage of the toy, are 
calculated to please the natural vivacity of children, and to engage their 
attention.’—p. 4. 


Thus, the first combinations of arithmetic may be rendered familiar to the 
pupil in a way calculated not only to amuse him, but to impress indelibly 
on his memory the earliest lessons which he receives in this most essential 
branch of education. Miss Frank adds several rules, explaining the manner 
in which the toy may be used, and which will enable the parent or teacher 
at once to comprehend its great practical utility. She does not claim any 
originality for the invention, as similar instruments have been used in several 
public schools; but those were upon so large a scale that they were confined 
to the hands of the teacher, whereas the improvement which she has made 
furnishes each pupil with a toy, that will at the same time occupy his atten- 
tion, and instruct his mind. The price (3s. 6d.) is rather high. Could 
not the instrument be constructed upon more economical terms? In large 
public schools, this is a consideration not to be overlooked. 





Art. XIX. Liesli; a Swiss tale: translated from the German of Clauren. 
By J. D. Haas. 12mo. pp. 144. 6s. London: Whittaker. 1826. 


Mr. CrauRren is one of the German breed of nobility, and like his fel- 
low labourers, La Fontaine, La Motte Fouqué, Laun, &c., &c., is tolerabl 
prolific. He has however the good sense, or the good inclination (which- 
ever it may be), not often to venture on the regular three volume novel, 
to which, as far as our slender reading in that way enables us to decide, 
—(not pretending to vie with a late critic, who professes to have devoured 
two thousand volumes of that species),—we deem no German to be ade- 
quate; they resembling, in that particular, a certain popular author of our 
own country, who will execute a single volume ‘‘ main well,” but who 
makes sad work of three or two. 

Mr. Clauren then generally keeps to tales, which are things a German 
can do, and of these he has done a goodly number, ex gr., his Scherz und 
Ernst (Jest and Earnest), a collection in 8 vols. 8vo.; besides several 
others, among the rest the present one, which, coupled with another Swiss 
story, was published a few years ago. 

The scene is laid amidst the Glaciers, the lakes, and woods of the Alps, 
and catches the fancy at once by its romantic character. The story is that 
of a young German gentleman, who is on a tour in Switzerland, and there 
encounters, in a churchyard (not such as our’s though), a beautiful Ma- 
donna-like girl, 2. e. Liesli, the heroine. No one knows previously who 
she is; but there is a gruff old hermit, who is a sort of guardian to her. 
There is sad crossing of love, as might be expected. The hermit carries 
off Liesli, Dieu sait ou, the young man is recalled home by his family, 
who, with the absurd policy of this world, that thinks nothing so good as a 
good income, make the youth abandon the unsubstantial realms of the 
Hominum divumque voluptas, to enter on the substantial enjoyments of a 
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good place. He is sent off on a mission to Russia, and there, when he 
least looked for it, amid the crowd at a coronation, he meets Liesli. She . 
turns out to be the daughter of a young man of family, a Russian officer, 
who met and married her mother in Switzerland, at the time Suwarrow 
was there. He was killed; and his father, after some time, sent to look 
after his grand-daughter, found her and acknowledged her, and she jg 
now a princess and a great lady; but she does not forget love among the 
Alps, and they are married, and afterwards happy. 

The story is pretty enough, and will probably please readers of a 
romantic cast ; and we are happy to be able to add, that the translation ig 
executed with fidelity, ease, and some elegance. | 





Art. XX. A View of the World, from the Creation to the present Time: 


with an Art of Memory, on an entirely new System. 12mo. pp. 310, 
London: Goodluck. 1826. 


NumeEnovus and ingenious as have been the inventions for the purpose of 
aiding the memory, we fear that still there is great room for the skill of new 
adventurers in this branch of education. Most of the schemes which have 
fallen within our notice, appeared to us calculated rather to embarrass than 
to assist that faculty. They require of the mind to retain the recollection 
of empty sounds, or of signs with which artificial associations are remotely 
connected, in order that it may be able to remember the facts or ideas 
which are the ultimate objects of its exertions. Thus the memory must 
contain, as it were, two things, the emblem and the idea which it is made 
to represent; whereas, if the faculty were exercised suiliciently upon the 
idea alone, it would at least be less burthened, and much more usefully 
employed. For instance, can any scheme be more absurd than that of Dr. 
Grey’s hexameters, by the aid of which he endeavoured to teach his pupils 
the ts of the world? Hear two of these lines :— 


Creppaz Delpetsau Demasus Abmezki Apepni, 
Expidet Exmelat Tempipze Temmene Cymuntosk. 


The first syllable is meant for the epoch, as Cre the creation, Del the 
deluge, &c.; and the rest gives the date. But if there were even only a 
dozen of these lines, and if the system of association adopted by the doctor 
were the most effectual that could be imagined, who is the person of so 
fortunate a memory as to be able to retain such a barbarous jargon ? 

The author of the little work before us has fallen upon another plan, not 
quite so ridiculous as that of Dr. Grey, though perhaps not likely to be 
much more effectual. Its principal purpose is to fix dates in the mind, and 
as figures from giving no image are difficult to be remembered, he contrives 
to represent them by the letters of the alphabet. These letters he then 
connects in a short sentence, which sentence is itself connected with the 
epoch, or the event to be remembered. ‘The reader will perhaps more 
clearly understand the scheme from the author’s explanation of it. 


‘To each of the ten figures I have attached two letters, either of which 
may be employed at pleasure; they are as follows :— 
‘Tol. Aand I. 


‘The learner will easily remember that A stands for One, as it has the 
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first place in every alphabet: it is also the first letter in the name of Adam, 


the first man: and of Apollo, whom the Pythagoreans call unity. I, 
is a designation of the jirst person, and in shape exactly resembles the 
figure |. 

‘To2. TandS. 

‘ Moses brought down from the Mount, rwo Tables of Stone. Two is 
also called the number of Thought, and Science, and Society : and there 
are two Testaments, and two kinds of Spzrits. 

‘To 3. Gand J. 

‘ Three is the number of the Graces: Jonas was three days in the body 
of a fish. . 

‘To4. EandQ. 

‘There are four Evangelists, four great ancient Empires, four Elements, 
and four Qualities in the Elements, four Quarters of the Earth. 

‘To5. F and H. 
‘ Five Fingers on the Hand. 
‘To 6. Band L. 

‘The number of the Beast is entirely made up of the figure 6, viz. 666; 
and on the Sixth day man began to Br, being created on the Sixth day. 
Six is also the number of Labour, as labour is to be done Six days; Six 
years the earth is to be sown; Six years the Hebrew servant was to serve 
his master, according to the law given to Moses. 

‘To7. D and W. 

‘ There are Seven Days in the Week. 

‘To8. Cand P. 

‘The Eighth was the day of Circumcision, and, among the primitive 
Christians, the day of Christening. Eight was the number of our Parents 
who were Chosen, and Preserved, in the ark. David, the Eighth son of 
Jesse, was Preferred to be Prince over the Chosen People. Eight is 
called the number of Conservation,—I suppose on aecount of these events. 

‘To9. N and M. 

‘ Nine is the Number of the Muses. 

‘To 0. Rand O. 

‘ A Cypher is circular, like a Ring: and the letter O resembles the figure 
of a cypher as nearly as possible. 

‘ The learner, having carefully studied the preceding table, will know the 
letters which belong to the ten figures, viz:— 


OomWIOIh WW 
DAAZQORAMQHS 
OS Sr Doon 


‘ A little practice in turning figures into letters, and letters into figures, 


will enable the student to call to mind, in a moment, the dates fixed by 
this Art of Memory. 


‘ The plan I have adopted in applying words as the means of fixing 
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figures in the memory, 18, BY EMPLOYING THE INITIAL LETTER ONLY TO 
REPRESENT A FIGURE; which allows a copious choice of words, so that 
any person, wishing to fix a date in his memory, by this system, can always 
select words appropriate to his subject, and consequently so much more 
pee impressed and retained. 

‘Thus, the date of the Exodus, or the escape of Moses and the Israelites 
from Egypt, in the year 2513, is fixed by the words, “Safety for all Jews” 
which is certainly very appropriate to their deliverance from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh. The reader must remember, that the initials of each word pive 
the figures composing the date: S stands for 2, F. for 5, A for 1, and J for 3, 

‘ Again, in the fifth Epoch, the taking of Babylon and destruction of the 
impious Belshazzar, by Cyrus, in the year 3468, can any words be more 
appropriate than these, *‘ God Ends Belshazzar’s Power,” which fix the 
date, G. standing for 3, E for 4, B for 6, and P for 8? Also, in the Epocha 
of the birth of our Saviour, in the year 4004, the words, ‘“‘ Earth Receives 
Redemption Eternal,” are as suitable as possible to that happy event, E. 
standing for 4, R R for two cyphers, and E for 4. The reader will take 
care to bear in mind, that, in the sentence fixing the various dates, it is the 

Jirst letter only of each word that represents the figure in its proper place, 
I have composed sentences for the principal historical dates, which the 
learner must carefully commit to memory, as he peruses this book.’— 
pp. 2—6. 

It is obvious, that this plan can be applied also, where it is necessary, 
to recollect distances, measurements, financial statements, and, indeed, 
on all occasions where figures are made use of. : 

Whatever may be thought of the author’s art of memory, his historical 
view of the world is a most apocryphal composition. He has no difficulty 
in setting it down as a fact decided, that the garden of Eden was situated 
in Armenia, between the Euxine and Caspian seas! There are many other 
statements in his compendium, which shew that he is as little acquainted 
with authentic history, as he is with the syntax of the English tongue. Let 
the following sentence speak for itself :— 


‘ Though the nations enumerated in the following tables were not all 
established in the second epoch, it will convey a clearer zdea of the people- 
ing of the various parts of the earth, and the settlements of the posterity of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, to show, at one view, the coun- 
tries in which they ultimately founded separate governments.’— p. 19. 


A ‘ clearer idea’ than what? where is the comparison? Upon what 
member of the sentence does the infinitive mood ‘to shew’ depend? 
This is but one specimen out of many others which we had marked for 
their gross violations of grammar. An author who professes to instruct 
the world, ought at least to be acquainted with the discipline of his own 
language. 





Art. XXI, A Treatise on the Statutes of Limitation. By William 
Blanshard, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 8vo. pp. 240. London: Butter- 
worth and Son. 1826. 


We have not had time to take earlier notice of this little treatise, though it 
has been lying before us for some months. It is one of the numerous law 
compilations which have appeared latterly; and except the novelty of 
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introducing in a single volume, a subject which has been hitherto regarded 
rather incidentally than elaborately, by the writers and commentators on 
the different branches of the profession, it has no particular claim to our 
approbation. The subject is one of interest to the public, and therefore 
may plead utility as a set-off against the rigid observations of severe and 
learned criticism. One of the first considerations which must naturally 
present themselves to the mind of every one who has occasion to commence 
a law-suit, either as agent, advocate, or client, is, whether the case he has 
to sustain does in any respect violate the regulations, laid down by the legis- 
lature from time to time to assure the property and protect the liberty of 
the subject. These regulations, if not the principal, ought to be at least 
the preliminary object of deliberation, both to client and lawyer. And cer- 
tainly no portion of the voluminous code of laws with which the Statute 
Book is loaded, gives more satisfactory or more ample information on this 
matter, than the Statutes of Limitation. We are therefore glad to find a 
treatise on them exclusively, which we think Mr. Blanshard has been 
tolerably successful in producing. There is a sufficiently copious index, and 
list of the names of cases referred to; thereby rendering the work a useful 
appendage to the library of the tradesman, merchant, and lawyer, to each 
of whom it may frequently spare the loss of much time, expense, and 
anxiety. We therefore think it may be ranked ainong the useful publica- 
tions of the day. 





Art. XXII. TYausend und eine Nacht. Arabisch. Nach einer Hands- 
¢hriftaus Tunis. Thrausgegeben von Dr. Maximilian Habicht. Vol. 1 
and2. 16mo. Breslau: Black and Young. London. 1826. 


Ir is with high feelings of satisfaction, that we congratulate Orientialists on 
the appearance of the present work. It is the first complete edition of 
the ‘‘ Thousand-and-one Nights” that has ever been printed in Europe, 
and the form in which it is presented is at once beautiful and commodious. 
It would be idle in us to enter into a criticism of the merits of these attrac- 
tive tales, which are as well known in all parts of Europe as in the coun 

that produced them, The rapid sale of numerous editions of translations, 
in almost all the occidental languages, vouches sufficiently fort heir merits. 
Mr. Habicht, the editor, is a distinguished Orientalist, and some years 
since he met in Paris the Tunisian envoy, Mr. M. Annagar, with whom 
he formed a strict friendship, and who, on his return to Tunis, sent over to 
Mr. Habicht, several Arabic MSS., some of which he purchased, some he 
got copied for him. Among these, wasa copy of the Thousand-and-one 
Nights, in 10 vols. large 8vo., of which the last volume is dated in the year 
1144 of the Hejira(A.D. 1731). The first volume, Mr. H. had the advan- 
tage of comparing with a copy made by a Syrian, which is in his possession. 
Of the third volume also, which contains among others the Voyages of 
Sindbad, he has two duplicates; so that in those parts of the work the 
student will find many various readings carefully noted. Mr. Habicht has 
likewise appended to each volume alist of such words as occur and are 
not found in the dictionary. He speaks in high terms of a tolerably long 
tale, “‘ The history of the Saif Dzyl Jezeni,” which is not in the MSS. he 
has seen in different parts of Europe, but of which the fifth volime of his 
manuscript contains a considerable portion, and he is in daily expectation 
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of the remainder from Tunis. The work is printed in a small, but y 
beautiful and legible type, and holds forth strong attractions to the lover of 
oriental literature. Only the two first volumes, have as yet been published, 


and it would appear that the editors intend to bring out a volume annually, 
till the whole work is completed. 





Art. XXIII. An Historical and Topographical view of the Wapentake 
of Strafford and Tickhill; intended chiefly to illustrate its Ancient 
State. By John Wainwright. One Volume, 4to. 2/.2s. Sheffield: 
Blackwejl. Loudon: Longman and Co. 1826, 


Mr. Wainwricut has here given us the first volume of a work, which 
besides its local interest, promises to contribute a copious and valuable 
addition to those topographical memorials of the ancient condition of Engs 
land, which have been lately presented from various quarters to the public, 
It were only to be desired, that both Mr. Wainwright, and those who in 
other countries are engaged in pursuits such as his, might speak of families 
residing within the circle of their observation, with a little more regard to 
the rules of good taste. The days of adulation in literature is, we hope 
gone by; we had imagined that the days of fulsome dedications had 
finished their course, until we opened the first page of this quarto. 

There is, perhaps, no county in England which possesses so many pre- 
eious remains of former ages, or offers so many materials for mp 
search, as Yorkshire. So far as Mr. Wainwright has executed his desi 
we must admit, that he has evinced great industry, and much of that 
enthusiastic eneration for the labours of our ancestors, which so well be- 
comes an antiquary. There also is a quaintness in his style, particularly 
suitable to a work like this: if it had not occasionally swelled into a tone 
of pomposity, we own, we should have liked it much better. 

Opinions are much divided as to the etymology of the word Wapentake. 
It means a division of a county furnishing men at arms, and most pros 
bably, was derived from the ancient custom of the Germans, mentioned 
by Tacitus, of signifying assent to the measures proposed by their leaders, 
by shaking their spears. Sz displecuit sententia fremitu aspernantur ; sin 

lacuit, frameas concutiunt And this was considered the most honour- 
able kind of approbation which could be paid by a subject to his sovereign. 
To touch the spear or weapon hence came to signify submission on one side, 
and authority on the other; which agrees with the Saxon word ‘ weepun- 
tac,’ or touching of the weapon, asa pledge of fidelity. The expression was 
easily transferred from the individuals to the district in which they resided. 

It is not of course our purpose to enter into any account of the contents 
of this volume, which are sufficiently indicated by its title. Mr. Wain- 
wright appears to have brought a liberal and enlightened mind to his task. 
He writes indeed under the strong influence of a peculiar religious creed, 
but that does not prevent him from doing justice to the founders of those 
splendid ecclesiastical structures, which are among the most interesting 
ornaments of our country. To persons connected with the Wapentake 
this volume must prove highly acceptable. The general reader will 
also find init much that is curious and instructive. We are glad to hear 
that the secound volume is far advanced in its progress, and we sincerely 
hope that Mr. Wainwright will obtain every assistance from the gentry of 
the district which is the object of his valuable labours. 





